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Picking Up Speed in 1949 


A NEW YEAR— 


(and happiness to you!) but the old year’s 
interests and headaches are still with us. 


A NEW SURVEY— 


(bigger and better—see for yourself) but still flying 
the old flag which has been leading its procession. 


NEW IDEAS, NEW HOPES, NEW DEMANDS 


THE SURVEY this January, 1949, takes upon itself 
singly the special functions performed by the two 
separate publications, The Survey Midmonthly and 
Survey Graphic. This is not merely the old pair of 
magazines bound in one cover. It is new, different 
from either although heir to both, holding onto the 
dash and authority but moving with the times, gath- 


ering momentum from its struggle to shake off past 
economic perils, changing pace as any runner must 
change in a broken field but pointed toward its goal 
as straight as ever before—the goal of human welfare. 
This January issue itself is a pledge:—people con- 
cerned about human welfare, immediate and ahead, 


will find THE SURVEY their magazine. 


THOSE 1949 HEADACHES AND INTERESTS— 


To name a few, you certainly can not omit 


Peace, the United Nations and the atom bomb. 

A decent place to live and the high cost of living. 

Segregation, prejudice, and no-fooling about civil 
rights for all. 

International dilemmas 
leadership. 

Health of body and mental health as well. 

The vast and varied pattern of organized social 
effort. 

Industrial relations and the problems of labor. 


and America’s world 


WHY, THAT'S A TABLE 


No, not quite, not drawn from any particular issue. It 
draws from them all, and this concern about human 
welfare, this stirring-up of the social conscience so 
characteristically SURVEY, will continue true of the 
1949 issues, on and on. Characteristically true, but 


The moral confusion of our times; where do we 
turn? 


-. Conservation of national resources, TVA, MVA, 


other VA’s. | 

Education, behavior and guidance of children, 
community life. 

All those things which somebody ought to do 
something about, from city block and county 
to world-wide, which cannot be handled with- 
out a stirred-up social conscience. 


OF CONTENTS!! 


picking up speed as this reorganized new force gets 
rolling! THE SURVEY does not pretend to have all 
the answers, but it digs up answers and presents them 
effectively—for which there is no substitute. You’d 
better give yourself the benefit. 


Subscribe to THE SURVEY ... one year $5. 


Enroll for membership in Survey Associates 


Survey Associates, Inc. 


--- $10 (or more) 
112 East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


1948 was a mighty big year for additions to 
the telephone world. 


Your own particular telephone is more 
valuable today, millions of calls go through 
clearer and quicker, because of the many 
things that have been done to extend and 
improve service. 


You can call more people, and more 
can call you, because nearly 3,000,000 Bell 
telephones were added to the telephone pop- 
ulation — many in your own community. 


Long Distance is faster and there is more 
of it because 1,800,000 miles of new circuits 
were added. A total of $1,500,000,000 was 
invested in new Local and Long Distance 
facilities in 1948. 


We broke all records for the volume of 
new telephone construction, the dollars we 
put into the job and the number of tele- 
phone people on the job. 
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We te going to keep right on working 
and building in 1949 to make your tele- 
phone service a bigger bargain than ever. 
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American Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Administered through national headquarters 
in Waslfington, Dv C., and five area offices 
in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, Va., At- 
lanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, 


Calif. There are 3,746 local chapters, or- 
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of the Red Cross are: Services to the 
Armed Forces, Services to Veterans, Home 
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Services, Medical Services, the National 


Blood Program, Nursing Services, Nutrition 
Service, First Aid, Water Safety and  Acci- 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 


research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; Robert B. Irwin, 


Executive Director. 


Child Welfare 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3. Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, Y.M.C.A.’s; Yo M. H. A.s,ete.; 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 


Kirby, Honorary President; Malcolm Van 
Zandt, President; Stanley deJ. Osborne, 
Treasurer; (‘Willard L. auth, Director. 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C. Inc. in 1910 & chartered by Com 
gress in 1916 to develop character in boys 
& train them in citizenship. Programs: 
Cubbing, boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; 
Senior Scouting, 15 years and older, avail- 
able locally through sponsorship by schools, 
churches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 
Amory Houghton, Pres., Albert A. Schuck, 
Chief Scout Executive. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. James C. Parker, 
President; Miss Martha F. Allen, National 
Director. Founded in 1910, by a group of 
progressive educators, “‘to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.” It pro- 
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for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—130 E, 22nd Street, New York City. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 
operates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
E, W. Palmer, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 
units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes ‘‘The Crippled Child,” a 
magazine for parents of handicapped chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 
INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information and consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and financing of social work 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies. 


Family Living 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Health 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—817 14th 
St., N.W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D. C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. Monthly 
publication, HEARING NEWS, $3.00. 
year. Literature for sale. Information 
given concerning problems of the hard of 
hearing. Field Service. C. Stewart Nash, 
M.D., President; Harry P. Wareham, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President. 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DEN- 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Avenue, Degver, 
Colorado. Samuel Schaefer, Executive Di- 
rector; Philip Houtz, Associate Executive 
Director; Allen Hurst, M.D., Medical Di- 
rector. Free, non-sectarian for needy tubercu- 
lous adults and children. (Kosher dietary.) 
Maintains children’s service. Medical, educa- 
tional, vocational, occupational, psychologi- 
cal, psychiatric and social services. Fel fs 
Corper, M.D., Research Director; Harold 
Nitzberg, Director of Social Service and Vo- 
cational Therapy. Applications to mearest 
regional office:—NEW YORK: Mrs. Erna 
L. Lindenbaum, 19 West 44 St. PHILA- 
DELPHIA: David Mahler, 1831 
St. CHICAGO: Louis Hochberg, 
LaSalle St. LOS ANGELES; Albert J. 
Silverman, 747 So. Hill St. BOSTON: Miss 
Frances Kanter, 73 Tremont St. DALLAS: 
Herbert Herritt, 1925 Cedar Springs Ave. 
PITTSBURGH: Miss Sara Rosenblum, 4 
Smithfield St. Other applications through 
local Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds 
or direct to Hospital. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION 
OF AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birth Con- 
trol Federation of America).—A clearing 
house cooperating with social workers in re- 
ferring mothers to medically diretted birth 
control clinics in 39 states, including 20 
centers in Greater New York. In areas lack- 
ing centers, qualified physicians are avail- 
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able. Phone or write: 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York City; PLaza 5-8600. Honorary 
Chairman, Margaret Sanger. Chairman, 
Charles E. Scribner. i 


Acting Medical Di- 
rector, L. E. King, M.D. 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. -WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
yy oineaday & Thursday evenings 5:30 to 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry iereuer its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio; 
see H. Blanchard, President, New York, 
N. Y. The Conference is an organization to 
discuss the principle of humanitarian effort 
and to increase the efficiency of social serv- 
ice agencies, Each year it holds an annual 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the 
Proceedings of the meeting and issues a 
quarterly Bulletin. Proceedings are sent free 
of charge to all members upon payment of 
a_ membership fee of $7.50. 76th Annual 
Meeting, June (2-18, 1949, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 11¢ 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
eners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Hannum. 
Dir. of Vocational Placement. 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized. in 
1910, with 56 local branches seeks to im. 
prove living and working conditions among 
Negroes. onducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social Wrork. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10. CHelsea 3-1838. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, since 1881, has fol- 
lowed a program of service in offering prac- 
tical training for Negro youth in promot- 
ing interracial good will. Maintains De- 
partment of Records and Research for com- 
piling and releasing pertinent information 


on race relations and Negra_ progress. 
Publishes NEGRO YEARBOOK. egg! 2 
Patterson, President, ‘Tuskegee Institute. 
Alabama. 

Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
——325 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic field and other recreational facilities. 


Religious Organizations 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. Mark A. 
Dawber; Migrant Supérvisors: Western, 
Mrs. . E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Midwestern, 
Rev. Ellis Marshburn, 139 North Clarke 
St) -Chicago: 2-u1l 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An_ inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at= 
tempt to help build a society in which the 
abundant life is possible for every individual. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City; 1513 local Asso- 
ciations federated for Christian leadership 
and citizenship training among young men 
and boys, 3 


Social Work Personnel 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Build Your Future On Your Record: Per- 
sonnel Histories of Members Compiled and 
available to prospective employers. Margaret 
E, Rich, Executive Director, 122 East 22nd 
Street, New York, 10, N. Y. 
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Among Ourselves 


he Survey's SvOUT TRADITIONAL SHIP— 

see cover—is still exploring the seas of 
change. On course all these years as a 
guiding symbol, it was drawn by Robert 
Cairns Dobson for the cover of October 4, 
1913, when the page was brought to its 
present size. It was, noted an editorial, 
“the caravel of Columbus,” sailing into 
the waters of the New World. 


Back IN May 1932, The Survey carrieD 
a story by Katharine Schaub, then serenely 
waiting death from radium poisoning con- 
tracted as a painter of watch dials. This 
the editors called a “poignant argument for 
far greater safeguards for workers exposed 
to new chemicals and for compensation 
laws (covering) . . . not limited lists of 
diseases, but any disability directly due to 
occupational hazard.” Today, seventeen 
years later, only sixteen states have such 
generalized laws though the need for them 
is daily more apparent. Evidence is pro- 
vided in Marion Robinson’s article on page 
46 telling of the hazards to human health 
and life from mysterious cancer-inducing 
chemicals used in industrial production. 


Lone TIME Survey READERS NEED NO INTRO- 
duction to Miriam Van Waters, now under 
attack by Massachusetts politicians; nor to 
Gertrude Springer who comes to her de- 
fense on page 55 of this issue. One of the 
country’s foremost penologists, Dr. Van 
Waters has been an intermittent contrib- 
utor to Survey pages since May 1922 when 
we published as a special section her re- 
port on a national survey of penal institu- 
tions for women. In the late Twenties 
when she was referee in the Juvenile Court 
of Los Angeles she wrote a series of 
articles on parent-child relationships which 
later became parts of two successful books, 
“Youth in Conflict” and “Parents on Pro- 
bation.” In a later article about Edward 
Hickman, a convicted murderer awaiting 
hanging in a San Quentin prison, she 
gained widespread attention for her analy- 
sis of the ingredients of heredity and early 
neglect that combined to produce a vicious 
criminal. 

Gertrude Springer is still known as “Miss 
Bailey’ to the numerous public welfare 
workers who in the days of the great de- 
pression used her “Miss Bailey Says—” 
series of Survey articles and pamphlets as 
a bible for client understanding. Mrs. 
Springer, whose authorship has by no 
means been limited to the Miss Bailey 
series, was managing editor of Survey Mid- 
monthly from 1930 to 1942. From her 
pleasant retirement in Cape Cod and 
Brookline, Mass., she occasionally sends us 
book reviews and other requested items. 

In her present statement Mrs. Springer 
indicates that Dr. Van Waters’ friends are 
ready to put up a fight to keep her in her 
present position. Indication that this will 
be something to be reckoned with is the 
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recent formation of the Friends of the 
Framingham Reformatory, Larue Brown, 
chairman, 53 State Street, Boston. The 
committee, which at present consists of 
about 200 prominent Massachusetts citizens, 
is sending out some 10,000 letters to per- 
sons likely to be interested in supporting 
Dr. Van Waters, her methods and admin- 
istration. 


| ocean L. NEUBERGER, ONE OF THE MOST 
appreciated contributors to Survey Graphic 
last year, was victoriously swept into office 
on the tide of November 2, being elected 
to the State Senate by the largest vote ever 
received by a legislative candidate in Ore- 
gon. Two years before, he was defeated 
for the same place, but still ran almost 


9,000 votes ahead of any other Democratic 
candidate in Portland. In 1940 he was 
elected to the Oregon House of Representa- 
tives. Although by this time apparently 
confirmed in his political inclinations, Mr. 
Neuberger is not renouncing his career as 
a writer and is due to appear soon again 
in the pages of The Survey. 


On pace 59 JANET SABLOFF OF THE Sur- 
vey staff makes the first entry in our 
“Traveler’s Notebook” since the interrup- 
tion of the war years. Hoping to continue 
this as a regular Survey feature, the author 
welcomes any comment from prospective 
or armchair travelers as to the type of 
material they are interested in as well as 
stories of their own experiences “on the 
road.” 


To Members, Subscribers—and All Concerned: 


The new Survey 
—in the New Year 


PAUL KELLOGG, Editor 


I’ LIKE RUNNING UP A FLAG TO CARRY OUR Survey SHIP 
| on the cover of this January issue. From the start 
the dash of its lateen rigging has smacked of discovery 
along horizon lines of the common welfare. 

Next spring, Te Survey will round out forty years as 
a bearer of tidings, as the early navigators might have 
put it—or of findings, as we say in these days when ap- 
plied science sparks social invention and democracy itself 
gives economic progress a shove. That is what has made 
each year a fresh adventure for Survey Associates. 

This has been true even these last eighteen months 
when we have been lashed by inflationary costs which 
have beset all publishers and threatened to founder an 
educational society such as ours with journalism as its 
method for spreading intelligence. And this of all Janu- 
aries our ship is a signal to you and all concerned in the 
work and fortunes of Survey Associates that we have 
weathered the highest seas in our experience, a call to 
help us breast them in the New Year. 


A Twice Told Tale 


Those months brought us to hard choices but have not 
stripped us of high hopes in projecting seaworthy plans 
to meet such stresses in 1949, as we did in 1919. 

As a weekly, The Survey had survived World War I 
by serving the times. Came postwar inflation and we 
had no choice but to cut down our publishing schedule 
to a semi-monthly basis. This took shape in two peri- 
odicals—each devised for synthesis and interplay: 

Survey Midmonthly—spanning fields of social work. 
Survey Graphic—swinging the full arc of social and 
economic concern; of industrial, racial and inter- 
national relations. 
Throughout the ’20s we made the most of this division 
of labor and, notably through joint subscriptions, reached 
the stage where our publishing receipts met conventional 
publishing costs. Thus memberships and contributions 
were freed to give caliber and reach to work of inquiry 
and interpretation justified by educational significance. 

The formula held throughout the hard times in the 
30s, war years in the early *40s—but broke down under 
heaped up price rises at mid-years of 1947. Mounting de- 
ficits wiped out the better part of our reserves. 

1948—with inflated costs not for six months but for 
twelve—proved less a cruise of discovery than the hectic 
building of a pontoon bridge across troubled waters, span 
by span. Generous emergent gifts, grants by the Russell 
Sage and New York Foundations, and initial remittances 
toward a 5-year Reconstruction Fund, helped us double 
the non-commercial income raised in 1947. A payless 
week given by all members of the staff counted in the 


outcome, along with profits from sale of stock in writing: 
off back losses. So did new members, special discounts, 
and drastic economies throughout the second half year as 
we closed ranks and telescoped issues. 

Meanwhile our membership had buttressed our year- 
long efforts to conserve Survey Associates. Small wonder 
we call them our “living endowment.” First came their 
advance pledges and payments in the early months of 
1948. Then in November, their votes were convassed as 
to continuance, votes linked with advance pledges of re- 
newal to give us footing in entering 1949. Three fourths 
of those addressed came through—and in the affirmative. 
A cross-section of subscribers responded in kind. Both 
groups had been advised of retrenchments calling for 
a much reduced budget in 1949 and a telescoped pub- 
lishing schedule. 


The Survey—1949 Model 


December issues of Survey Graphic and Survey Mid- 
monthly were thus the last to reach our readers as such. 
Begining this month, we are bringing out not two peri- 
odicals (each at $4, jointly at $6) but a single enhanced 
monthly at $5 The (new) Survey will not attempt to 
combine both tables of contents. Rather, addressed to 
the common interests of specialists and of laymen alike, it 
will project our distinctive service of inquiry and inter- 
pretation in the fields we have made our own. 

This month could not be more opportune for such a 
fresh start. The 81st Congress has become the threshing 
floor at the national capitol for new business and old 
rooted in those very fields. Such as social security, health, 
housing, education, labor relations and living costs, as 
these reach down from Washington to. state capitals, to 
community and family life. Such as civil liberties at 
home and freedoms the world over; the rescue of dis- 
placed persons and the implementation of peace. 

In crescendo, means and measures have been dealt with 
by press and radio, by representatives of civic and tunc- 
tional organizations, by governmental committees and ad- 
visory councils, departmental reports and the President’s 
messages. Over the years, pioneers in such fields helped 
break ground for such issues in our pages in firsthand 
articles, special sections, special numbers. 

It was on December 6 that our Board of Directors—on 
the basis ot headway we had made against adverse con- 
ditions in 1948, plans ahead and assurances garnered for 
1948—felt warranted in going forward. 

Earlier we had had both editorial and publishing ap- 
praisals by outside experts. Three special committees 
fortified Board action at critical junctures. Individual 
memoranda by members of the staff and a stirring joint 


THE SURVEY 


prospectus by our group of associate editors threw sights 
forward. The date of our green light makes this first 
issue late, and we are counting on criticism and sugges- 
tions from readers and participants as plans mature. 


Our Enduring Pattern 


In singling out distinctive functions which we can 
count on to give both come-hither and endurance to 
The Survey in its new incarnation, let me go back mid- 
way of its course to an afternoon 
when, under an oak tree in nearby 
Gramercy Park, a dozen of us sat 
at the feet of the late Patrick Ged- 
des, Scotch philosopher and re- 
gional planner, who gave us clues, 
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a million copies. It brought us in 1947 the highest level 
of publishing receipts in our history—$156,000. 

My belief is that our new editorial and publishing 
program will see us through. 

Factors in our working scheme, ever since the first 
prospectus of 1912 have been: 


1. SWIFT RESEARCH—whether by the staff or through 
outside assignments which we put over the jumps of our pro- 
cedure: going to firsthand sources, 
canvassing all parties at interest, ref- 
erence of first drafts for criticism. 

2. VISUALIZATION — Edison, 
himself, gave us the axiom that the 
shortest route between human _in- 
telligence and the world we live in 


leads, working conceptions that for AND THE COMMONS iF - 

Mee ihiced ‘our elkow Se ore is the optic nerve. Hence our use 
an g' €1DOWS. iE is li is BURG Hi of graphs, maps, cartoons, drawings, 
n Edinburgh, he had visualized a Se Ry i. paintings, sculpture. Full pages or 


the evolution of his native Scotland be 
in the layered stories of an ancient 
Outlook Tower—from the trappers 
and herdsmen in the high hills, 
down through farmlands and in- 
dustrial centers, to transport work- 
ers, fishers and seamen at the coast; 
and, yes, to the redoubtable Scot 
who had spanned all Canada with 
rails. 

Sir Patrick’s stage business, that 
afternoon, was nothing more than 
a sheet of paper, and on it some- 
thing like the framework on-which 
children amuse themselves with 
tic, tac, toe. This was his adapta- 
tion of a conception of the French 
sociologist Le Play. Our visitor labeled key 


squares, -if 
memory: serves, Folk, Place, Work; and showed how 
straight and criss-cross lines gave clues to social and eco- 
nomic relations—whether the subject of study was to 
gauge a highland village or the civilization of a. sub- 


continent like India. He had done both. 

Our Pittsburgh Survey (1907-9), under grants from 
the Sage Foundation, gave us our name. We had em- 
ployed Le Play’s formula in the three special numbers 
of Charities and The Commons (forerunner of The Sur- 
vey) which gave a foretaste of findings that were to run 
into six volumes. That helped us in 1912 in projecting 
a program for Survey Associates along the borders of re- 
search, journalism and the general welfare. With a fair 
share of insight and inventiveness, with trial and error, 
we worked out a pattern for our scheme of organized 
curiosity about the world we live in. One broad enough 
and flexible enough to initiate and hold a fellowship 
drawn from all ages and walks of life, from diverse points 
of view, from all parts of the country. 

That pattern has proved tough enough and constructive 
enough to serve and survive war years, boom years, de- 
pression years, war years again. It made possible our 
Catunc America series of Graphic specials which since 
1939 have reached a combined circulation well over half 
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“spreads” tell a documentary story, 
give a lift to imaginations or a nudge 
to action. 

3. HUMAN INTEREST—We are 
dealing with the very stuff of social 
adventure—and miss out whenever 
we publish an issue that fails to en- 
liven and bring down to earth social 
and economic problems that are too 
often given over to abstractions. 

4. THINGS OF THE SPIRIT— 
This does not mean that we have no 
place for a philosophical or religious 
challenge or for coming to grips with 
the sinews of some issue. It means 
that our cue to staff and contributors 
alike, is to employ human experience 
which, like parables, will lead readers 
to see others—and themselves. 

5. PUBLIC CONCERN—Developments, situations, in- 
ventions, demonstrations, team plays, in social work and 
the social sciences are charged with new public interest. As 
in the past we can serve as their prime interpreter—not 
once in a dog’s age (as do general magazines) but regularly. 

6. FREE DISCUSSION—Here the prophets even more 
than the priests (in the scriptural distinction) have found 
The Survey an open forum for proposal and criticism along 
the frontiers of the mind. There should be no hedging here. 


These factors served us well in the years of our found- 
ing when (in Edward T. Devine’s phrase) “social work 
was young,” when the “preventive movements” in health 
and labor legislation were gathering head; when ad- 
vances were afoot in community organization. 

They can stand us in equally good stead in the decade 
ahead; with destructive forces in the postwar world that 
bruise lives on every continent; with the United Nations 
centering here in New York and still to prove its mettle; 
with vast arrearages in our own economic, social and 
civic life hanging over from the war years; with psy- 
chiatry exploring the subconscious, and creative forces at 
work in men’s thinking, the arts, our way of life, our 
world—under spur not only of split atoms but the insurg- 
encies of a new generation. 


. So many of our “Mirrors of Public Opinion” have been reprinted from The 
Survey’s informed pages that we want it to keep coming out every month, year after 
year. It has been and is a wise and helpful companion.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 


o all Germans, as to these potato harvesters in the Ruhr, 
the urgent issues today are food, transportation, and above 
all, housing. It is in these terms, not in terms of freedom, 
that they interpret the American phrase, “civil liberties,” 
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Civil Liberties in Germany 


In the American zone they are developed and encouraged as much as the military can 


superimpose, but expert observers find the Germans themselves skeptical and passive. 


ARTHUR GARFIELD HAYS 


HE MEETING WAS HELD ON THE GROUND FLOOR OF THE 

leading hotel in Augsburg. The leading personali- 
ties of the city, the burgomeister and city officials, lawyers, 
trade unionists, teachers, student groups, and others had 
been invited by the German-American Club. The pur- 
pose was to discuss the “rights of man” and the organiza- 
tion of a German Civil Liberties Union. 

“This talk’s all right,” said one of the lawyers, “but 
what liberty is possible under military rule? There are 
no rights.” 

A young student responded: “The other day, a friend 
of mine said to me: ‘Democracy, twaddle! My easy chair 
was stolen by an American soldier.’ 

“You mean it was missing; how do you know an 
American took it?’ I said. ‘Who else?’ was the reply. 
‘They have been doing plenty of looting. Free enterprise, 
they call it’ A few days later, my friend was in one of 
the city offices and there saw a clerk easily reclining in 
his arm chair. ‘Well, it wasn’t an American. Goodbye 
to my chair!’ ‘Come with me,’ I answered. Said my 
friend, ‘Don’t make me trouble. It never pays with an 
official.’ 

“We went to the city office. ‘My friend says that is his 
chair,’ I said to the police. ‘Well, take the damned thing. 
It isn’t worth the trouble!’ My friend and I carried the 
chair to his home. Said he, ‘I guess there 7s something 
to this democracy business after all,” 


> 


—Arthur Garfield Hays, one of the best known 
trial lawyers in New York, as general counsel for 
the American Civil Liberties Union visited Ger- 
many twice this fall—September 3 to 13 and 
from September 23 to October 7. 


In August, I received a letter from the War Depart- 
ment stating that General Lucius D. Clay had requested 
that three directors of the American Civil Liberties Union 
come to Germany to make their own observations and to 
report on the development of civil liberties under military 
government. It was indeed a surprising invitation. 
Clearly, there is an inconsistency: between military gov- 
ernment and civil liberties. But then, it may be remarked, 
there is an inconsistency between any government—mean- 
ing power—and civil liberties. Our natural reflection was 
that one does not invite critics unless he has a good show. 
To have a good show on civil liberties in a country under 
military occupation is in itself a most surprising thing. 

Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, Roger N. Baldwin, managing director of the 
Union, and I, counsel of the Union, went to Germany. 


Ake SIGNIFICANT FACTS WERE IMMEDIATELY OBSERVABLE 
in Germany. First, it was clear that people are not being 
pushed around. Second, the high military command as 
well as the Civil Affairs Administration, under the di- 
rection of Edward C. Litchfield, were keen to promote 
democracy among the Germans. But unfortunately, the 
initiative toward civil liberties came entirely from the 
Americans. The Germans were acquiescent, but skeptical, 
and other things were more important to them in- 
dividually. 

The military occupation has set up discussion groups, 
libraries, German-American clubs, “America” houses, and 
various propaganda organizations. The most democratiz- 
ing influence in Germany, however, came unwittingly 
from the Russians. 

The Russian Zone has given western Germany such a 
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Civil liberties’in Germany 


bitter taste of what totalitarianism is like, what with its 
dismantling of factories, its cruel and sudden judgments 
and punishments, its denial of every kind of freedom, 
that comparison has provided an example more effective 
than talk. 

Refugees who escape from the Russian Zone to the 
other zones tell their stories. ~Ernst Eichelbaum, former 
mayor of Leipzig, who fled from the Soviet Zone, said: 

“The east zone has in the last few years become a land 
of indescribable need, a land of gray misery, of hungry 
faces and of suffering kids. It is a country where one 
doesn’t laugh and does not speak frankly. An in- 
cautious word in a discussion, a letter, a simple conversa- 
tion, may mean loss of position, prison, or permanent 
disappearance. A new fascism, this time a red one, has 
entered, with all the signs and suppressions we know so 
well from Hitler’s time.” The Germans looked and did 
not like what they saw. 

Also, the air lift because of the Russian blockade has 
been effective propaganda. This tremendous operation 
has impressed the Germans not only with our power but 
with our good will. You stand on a platform at the air- 
port. Every two or three minutes you see a huge plane 
coming toward the field. As it approaches, a little red 
car runs out to meet it, turns quickly around, and leads 
it to its place among ten or fifteen planes in the line-up. 
A truck drives out as the plane approaches. Within a 
minute or two, the plane is unloading. Even food is car- 
ried to the planes by little automobile snack bars, so that 
the pilots do not leave their planes. In ten or fifteen min- 
utes, off goes the plane again. 

Overcoming the Russian blockades this fashion, pro- 
viding the western sectors of Berlin with food and coal, 
are assurances that we will not desert the Berliners. This 
has had a striking effect in turning public opinion in 
Germany toward the democratic and against the totali- 
tarian power. And this was emphasized by General 
Clay’s statement that if Berlin was short of coal, the 
Americans as well as the Germans would be rationed, 
and go “cold.” 


vf E HAVE SHOWN OUR GOOD INTENTIONS IN A VARIETY OF 
ways. We started with a denazification program. But 
the Germans say that had we left the Nazis to them, we 
should have had more success with it. 

The Nazis were discredited among the masses of the 
people. The fanaticism of the SS, many of whom be- 
lieved in a scorched earth policy for Germany, wasn’t 
popular. In Amorbach, a town of perhaps 2,000 people, 
for instance, a few nights before the Americans came 
through, the SS called a meeting in the motion picture 
house. The Nazis ordered the people to abandon the 
town. They intended to blow it up. The people re- 
fused to leave, and the Nazis hung a number of citizens. 
A day later the Americans appeared, and the Nazis were 
hanging from the trees. This was greeted with enthu- 
siasm in Amorbach—the Americans were their saviors. 

There is little doubt that at the end of the war a large 
part of the population was so disillusioned that the people 
would have treated the Nazis as beasts. But we arrested 
former Nazis by the thousands. Most people had a Hans 


or a Fritz or a Jacob, cousin, uncle, or brother, who was 
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in confinement, and the cry went up that we were arrest 
ing just the little people. Before many months—but thi 
seemed long to the Germans—we put the Nazis int 
categories and the policy was to hold only the more 
vicious type. Then came the Nuremburg trials. I don’t 
believe there was much regret among the Germans at the 
hanging of their former masters. 

In 1946, we turned the matter of denazification over to 
the Germans. They are now trying the Nazis (not of 
either the highest or the lowest categories) before courts} 
composed of German civilians. I attended one trial in 
Bamberg, where the defendant (formerly the burgo- 
meister) was charged with having led a mob that burned 
down the synagogue. The defendant fitted the part. In 
civilian clothes he looked both insignificant and villainous. 

The idea that all Germans are Nazis under the skin,| 
is dissipated by a few weeks in Germany. There were, 
some, not many, anti-Nazis, working underground. Most| 
of them found their way into concentration camps. There. 
were millions of Nazi followers, little insignificant men, 
who, in the hysteria of the Hitler years, would naturally | 
have followed any party. But you would find variations 
all the way from black to dark gray, then to light gray, 
all the way down or up to white. Guilt by association 1s 
not an American concept. 


I. Nurempurc, | ATTENDED A TRIAL WHERE SOME TWENTY 
Germans, members of various ministries—State, Finance, 
Interior—were charged with having cooperated in the 
criminal activities of the Nazi Party. The prosecutor 
pointed out one of them, Ernst Wilhelm Bohle, and 
asked if Roger Baldwin and I wanted to talk to him. 
He was brought into an adjoining room. 

He told his story in perfect English, having lived as a 
youth in South Africa and England. His father was a 
college professor, also a fanatic, and under that influence, 
young Bohle became a Hitlerite. At the age of 29 he was 
placed in charge of foreign propaganda. Today he- has 
no excuse for himself. His explanation was that he was 
overwhelmed by an emotional fervor which shut his eyes 
to everything except the expansion of Germany. It was 
a fanaticism religious in character, albeit distorted. 

How could a man of his intelligence cooperate with 
these scoundrels in their Jewish pogroms? 'To Bohle the 
question of the Jews had been insignificant compared 
with Hitler’s glorification of Germany. The atrocities, 
the feeding of live people into incinerators, and matters 
of like kind? Bohle in his fanaticism regarded these 
charges as propaganda—at any rate greatly exaggerated— 
and those who were killed as criminals. 

He knows today he was wrong. He admits that his 
activities were criminal. He pleaded guilty. He feels 
that the first step should be to make the Germans realize 
the guilt. At the outset, he seemed to me to be a vicious 
scoundrel. Perhaps his change of heart was a move for 
leniency. But I must admit that when I left I wasn’t quite 
so sure as to what I would do with him were I sitting 
in judgment. I wished the°Germans in general could have 
heard his story. 

Things like this make me hesitate to judge any human 
being. Of course, I am a little uncomfortable about this. 
As an American, I should be filled with such burning, 
undying hate that an irrevocable judgment should come 

easy. Don’t I know that Burke’s statement, “You can’t 
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indict a whole people,” doesn’t apply to Germans? 

Schlegelberger was a highly reputed German judge, 
tried at Nuremburg in the “Justice” case, found guilty 
and sentenced for life, as the instrument used by the 
Nazis to pervert the judicial system. Said the Court, 
through Judge Harding: 

We are under no misapprehension. Schlegelberger is a 
tragic character. He loved the life of the intellect, the work 
of the scholar. We believe that he loathed the evil that he 
did, but he sold that intellect and that scholarship to Hitler 
for a mess of political pottage, and for the vain hope of per- 
sonal security. He is guilty under counts 2 and 3 of the 
indictment. 


At one of our meetings, a well set-up, grizzled, and 
determined German pointed out that he had been an anti- 
Nazi all through the Hitler regime, had continually been 
in and out of concentration camps. Said he: 

“Of course, the Germans are responsible for Hitler and 
his gang of scoundrels. If millions had protested and ac- 
cepted the dangers of concentration camps, Hitler never 
would have gotten anywhere. He couldn’t very well im- 
prison the masses. The Germans should realize this. But 
then, all men are not heroes. Most are followers, not 
leaders. The ordinary man walks in step with others, 
avoiding anything that will bring destruction to him and 
his family. When Hitler came into power, controlling all 
the police, all the soldiers, all the guns, there was nothing 
an individual could do except sacrifice himself. A few, 
not many, did that. 

“I do not condone the acts of those who are not heroes. 
I merely explain the situation. We had no chance either 
to fight Hitler or to defend ourselves. We were victims 
both of force and propaganda. On the other hand, people 
outside of Germany might have fought Hitler, from the 
beginning. Instead of that, the English encouraged Hitler 
because of their fear of Russia. In a sense this might be 
true of the Americans. I am wondering if your 
people are not somewhat responsible.” 

This is what the best type of anti-Nazis say, 
and it makes a hard question to answer. 

The practical question today concerns the 
future. What assurance have we that the future 
in Germany will not reflect the past? While no 
one can say, “It can’t happen here,” that sort 
of thing, at least, is far less likely to happen 
in a democratic country. Can we make the 
Germans democratic? It is doubtful, but neces- 
sity demands that we try. 


\ E HAVE BEEN PREACHING DEMOCRATIC RIGHTS 
in Germany. To what extent. are civil 
liberties denied? In Germany, the press is still 
licensed by the occupation authorities. Only ap- 
proved people are entitled to establish and op- 
erate a newspaper. No one under license, with 
an investment and a living to make, can do 
otherwise than watch his step. Yet even Ger- 
man newspapermen, and I spoke to about 
twenty of them at one gathering, stated that 
they had a free press in Germany. In fact, 


The angels are headless now in the 
Krupp private cemetery at Essen 
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they were not wholly unopposed to the license system. 


They were unanimous in their statement that if the 
Americans ceased to license, the German state govern- 
ments, unaccustomed to criticism, would themselves set 
up a license system, and this would be worse. Also, they 
could retaliate, even toward a press free of license control, 
through their handling of housing, offices, coal, and so 
forth. The newspapermen pointed out that they were 
permitted criticism under present conditions up to the 
point where the military thought that the criticism was 
malicious. The Germans regard today’s press as free be- 
cause the military rarely interfere. But the right to print 
thus actually is a privilege to print. 


iE SAME CONDITION APPLIES IN RADIO, THE ORGANIZATION 
of political parties or associations of any kind, to motion 
pictures, and so on. For the last few years the Germans 
have heard nothing over the radio except what the Ameri- 
cans wanted them to hear. Motion pictures have been 
censored. I was told that “Gentlemen’s Agreement” was 
banned because the Germans were not supposed to know 
that there was anti-Semitism in the United States. 


As a matter of fact, the licensing system is on the way 
out. The Germans at Bonn are preparing a constitution 
for the western zones. This constitution will contain a 
Bill of Rights. We Americans are preparing an Occupa- 
tion Statute, likewise containing a Bill of Rights. One 
of the provisions of the statute will be that we shall have 
a right to compel the German governments to observe 
their Bill of Rights. The military holds that when the 
Occupation Statute and the German Constitution are 
adopted, then control by license should be abandoned. 

This is a great step forward. Who am I to say now 
that this might not be more advantageous than immedi- 
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ately lifting licensing control, particularly in view of the 
necessity to prevent the German governments from deny- 
ing the rights which we would grant. 

Mr. Baldwin and J started plans for the organization otf 
a German Civil Liberties Union, with branches in various 
cities. We addressed meetings at Frankfurt, Augsburg, 
Bamberg, Munich, Nuremburg, Anheim, and _ other 
places. We urged the Germans to fight for their rights. 
We pointed out that the struggle was always against 
power, and it made no difference whether the power was 
that of a foreign military government or of one’s own 
civil state. We stressed that if people are not daily and 
hourly ready to defend the principles of freedom then a 
totalitarian system was bound to expand anywhere, that 
the fight was not against Nazism or Communism, but 
for democracy, for the freedom of the individual against 
power. The military administration stated that while they 
did not sponsor our meetings, yet they did not disapprove. 
These were regular New England Town Meetings, with 
no punches pulled and no holds 
barred. We told the Germans of 
the fight for civil liberties even in 
the United States. 

We were faced with questions 
about the Negroes, about anti- 
Semitism, about our fear of radical- 
ism, our fear of new and unusual 
ideas which often leads to suppres- 
sion. We answered that all men, 
including Negroes, had equal rights 
under the law--that this did not 
necessarily mean equal opportuni- 
ties along all lines, and could never 
mean that. Probably no group in 
history has made more progress 
than the Negroes in the United 
States during the last eighty years. 
Anti-Semitism? Laws can merely 
affect our acts, not prejudices. 
Prejudices arise sometimes from 
tradition, from a way of life, sometimes from small inci- 
dents. Coming back from Frankfurt to London, there 
were about a dozen Jewish DPs on the plane, men, 
women, and children. From the time we left Frankfurt, 
a DP baby squalled, bawled, and howled. The plane was 


full of anti-Semites by the time we reached London. 


\ E ASKED GERMANS AT OUR MEETINGS WHAT THEY 
talked about when Americans were not present. Said one 
German: “In our town, the municipality spent consider- 
able money improving a garage. The colonel in charge 
suggested that the military might take over the garage. 
The burgomeister protested, and finally the colonel 
yielded. A few days later, the burgomeister was called 
to headquarters. The colonel had changed his mind. 
After some altercation, the burgomeister said: ‘If you take 
over this garage, I shall never believe the word of an 
American army officer again!’ “The interview is ended,’ 
said the colonel. He stalked out. Charges were then laid 
against the burgomeister for having been impertinent to 
an American officer.” 

We had a long discussion about the implications of this. 
While not strictly enforced, yet the directives state that 
nothing should be printed or said that would lower the 
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One result of paternal des- 
potism — fear at fourteen 


“prestige of the military forces. ‘The most encouraging 
feature of the incident was that high army headquarters 
knew all about it, and that the burgomeister still had his 
job. Apparently the charges were not pressed. 

A German friend of mine was obliged to wait at an 
airport because his plane was five hours late. There was 
a restaurant at the airport, but on the door, a sign: “No 
Germans allowed.” He didn’t eat. A German who 
wanted to consult me, having come to Frankfurt from 
Bremen, waited in front of my hotel (the Carlton) for 
two days. The next day he phoned me from Bremen. | 
asked why he hadn’t inquired for me at the hotel. Said 
he: “There was a sign ‘No Germans.’” 

The homes of American officers bore a sign on the 
door, “No Germans Allowed.” Next to the sign, “Ger- 
mans Keep Out,” at our hotel, another said, “No Dogs.” 
For a time the Americans were housed in compounds 
with barbed wire fences. There are separate exits and 
entrances for Germans in public buildings, and separate 
toilets, some of them marked, “For 
indigenous persons only.” On one 
toilet a wag had put up a sign: 
“Nur fiir das Herronvolk” (“Only 
for the Master Race’’—Hitler’s 
line.) 

Naturally, all this was humili- 
ating. We called this a “‘“Hans 
Crow” system. The reasons? As 
to restaurants, it was pointed cut 
that Americans have a different 
currency from the Germans. As to 
toilets, the Germans stole the paper. 
This was pretty hard on the Ger- 
mans who didn’t. Or the Germans 
were subject to diseases. Mostly 
they were the same reasons as are 
given in the South for Jim Crow. 

Here is an alien German who 
wants to travel to Honduras. He 
has visas for himself and his family 
from the Honduran government. He had lived there for 
several years and built up a successful business. Came the 
war, and he was sént to the U. S., where he was interned. 
Perhaps he was an active Nazi in Honduras, but there 
had been no trial for anything unlawful. After the war, 
he was released and permitted to go to Germany. In 
order to get back to Honduras, he needs—but has been 
unable to obtain—an exit permit from the military ad- 
ministration. 

Another German was sent back from Japan. He had 
gone there at the age of nineteen, in the early 1920’s. In 
the Thirties, he had married a Japanese and they had two 
children. All his interests are in Japan. His Japanese 
wife in Germany is wasting away, what with the food, 
climate, and conditions to which she is unaccustomed. 
The family is not permitted to return to Japan. I doubt 
if the husband could have been much of a Nazi, hav- 
ing married a Japanese girl against the protest of the 
Nazi Government. 

Here is a German woman who wants to visit a sick 
sister who lives in Holland. Here is a German young- 
ster whose grandmother, an Englishwoman, has invited 
him to England for his vacation. People are not al- 
lowed into Germany—or out of Germany—without a 
permit. 
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The first step of our military was to handle the Ger- 
man administration our own way, with little reference to 
the Germans: “Shut them down.” The next step was 
“command”; next, and the present stage, “observe, advise, 
and report,’ with German political control, German 
police, German courts. 

In the early days after the war a cynical French state- 
ment read: “We might stand another war; we could 
never stand another liberation.” The same comment is 
general in Germany today. The currency reform a few 
months ago was very helpful but economic conditions 
are still bad. Our zone has its own difficult problems. 
General Clay has remarked: “The Russians have the 
breadbasket of the country; the British the coal; we have 
the scenery.” 

The chief practical problem concerns housing. The big 
cities are largely destroyed, with walls rising from the 
rubble. There is a greatly increased population. Not only 
is housing needed for the military, but there are hundreds 
of thousands of displaced persons. There are over 12,- 
000,000 refugees, Germans expelled from Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. Five miles out of the big cities into the 
country, and all on the surface looks peaceful and serene. 
You visit an eight-room dwelling and there you find 
probably five families living under the one roof, with one 
bathroom (no hot water), and one kitchen. People get 
on each other’s nerves. When you talk about civil liber- 
ties there, the Germans interpret it not in terms of free- 
dom, but in terms of housing, food, transportation, and 


life. 


3 WILL BE A LONG TIME BEFORE THE GERMANS REALIZE 
that the happiest and most prosperous countries in the 
world are also the freest countries, and that when you 
surrender liberty for security you get neither. The real 
difficulty is not in teaching the Germans what democracy 
means, but in making it fit into German life. 

Our program is “reorientation, reeducation, democracy,” 
to which you might add “and Coca Cola.” Most Ger- 
mans prefer beer. 

The general feeling seems to be that the philosophy of 
democracy is beyond German comprehension. Yet 
Winston Churchill said, after pointing out that the Ger- 
man system was one of “paternal despotism,” that this 
was “tempered by far-reaching customs of free speech 
and parliamentary opposition. ...”* Paternal despotism 
—a system under which each man has his place, from 
top to bottom, from father to son. Germany may de- 
velop democratic institutions, but it will not become a free 
society in our sense. 

Do we face another conflict in the future? Who can 
tell? At a meeting of Germans I stated: “After the last 
war Germany was ruined. Men would walk the streets 
of Berlin, shirtless and jobless. You would see people 
faint from hunger. Currency be- 
came valueless. The Germans were 
pacifist. They were through with 
war.” Yet fifteen years later, al- 
though in the meantime there had 
been a reasonably democratic re- 
gime, Germany was again on the 
march. 


*“The Gathering Storm,” pages 42-43. 
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What is to prevent the whole thing from happening 
again ? 

Unfortunately, but not surprisingly, the Germans today 
seem to take it for granted that if they had a chance they 
would rearm to win back the parts of Germany taken by 
Poland and Russia. Churchill once said it is natural that 
“people vanquished in war should strive to rearm them- 
selves as soon as possible. . . . The responsibility there- 
fore of enforcing a continual state of military disarm- 
ament upon a beaten foe rests upon the victors... . In 
these years, I coined the maxim: “The redress of the griev- 
ances of the vanquished should precede the disarmament 
of the victors.’” The reverse method was followed. 

In the Fret Aussprache (plain talk) column of the 
Frankfurter Rundchau of October 15, 1948, we Civil 
Liberties visitors were pleased to discover the following: 


There is an outspoken shortage of personal courage in 
Germany. The so-called military courage of the Germans is 
over-abundant, while they are short of courage in the civil 
life. They are ready to venture their lives, even if the pur- 
sued aim be complete nonsense—but they totter and fail defi- 
nitely whenever there is a question of getting rid of a yoke 
in civil life, whenever they ought to press their point and 
energetically to demand their rights... . 

Their attitude becomes obvious in the following. There 
are at present two Americans on a trip through Germany. 
They could well be called apostles of personal courage. . 
They asked the German listeners in Frankfurt to create a 
civil liberties union in Germany, which should be directed 
not only against encroachments by their own authorities, but, 
however incredible it may seem, also against the “petty hum- 
iliations by the occupational forces.” And this exhortation was 
pronounced, not only within sight of, but even by persons 
invited by, this very occupational force. Whoever began to 
doubt at the reality of the democratic idea is now confirmed 
again [in his belief in the reality]... . 


vf HEN IN GERMANY, I MADE A PRELIMINARY REPORT TO 
General Clay which included the suggestion that placards 
be posted all over the American Zone containing a Bill 
of Rights, and then the statement: 


Tuese Are Your Ricuts Aas Human Bertncs AnD INDIVIDUALS. 
Neither we, the Military Government, nor your civilian gov- 
ernment, is entitled to violate these rights which in a de- 
mocracy belong to the people as individuals, whether they 
are a majority, a minority, or alone. 


Recently, I received a letter from General Clay, saying 
in part: 

The suggestion to post placards containing German civil 
rights throughout the zone is most valuable. It will be in- 
corporated into our program to publicize the enactment of 


the Occupation Statute and the Provisional Constitution, and 
the Civil Rights Provisions of these basic documents. 


Not only this, but the Military 
Administration has taken steps to 
set up a civil liberities department! 

I am thrilled at the attitude of 
General Clay and his men. I am 
proud of a military regime which 
realizes you can promote demo- 
cratic objectives more effectively 
by freedom than by force. 
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Portrait in Question Marks 


An attempt to look our worries in the face and forecast the concerns 


of 1949 in terms of what can be done instead of what is beyond reach. 


GEORGE BRITT 


©): CULTS WHICH PERIODICALLY EXPECT THE END OF THE 
world on a certain date and make preparations ac- 
cordingly are met generally with a vast lack of reverence. 

But in all smartness and acceptance today there is a 

mass movement of dire expectations, and no one laughs it 
off. You would need to go back for its match practically 
to the great millennial year, 1000 A.D., which a large 
part of Christendom approached with overweening 
confidence in extinction. 
_ A blackness overhangs our world. Mental hospitals are 
overflowing and new ones are being screamed for. For- 
tunate America is unable to sleep and consumes sleeping 
pills by the bucket as it used to by the spoonful. For more 
than two years Rabbi Liebman’s “Peace of Mind” has 
been on all the best-seller lists, more than half a million 
copies to date, and last summer it was joined by the gospel 
according to Dale Carnegie, “How To Stop Worrying 
and Start Living.” That now has sold more than 200,000 
copies. 

What are we worried about? 
but I have some ideas about that. 

People worry, of course, about jobs, health, and family 
problems; worry that good business may not keep on, 
about how far the government may go, and whether their 
souls are saved. People worry, and not merely Americans, 
about the great rift of the Iron Curtain, about the violence 
and chaos of fighting. And in China, India, and many 
other lands, not excluding the Britain of heroic austerity, 
they worry about not having enough to eat. The young 
worry about getting a start. 

Just to worry is nothing unusual. But now we have a 
special worry, an acute one, which all of us know well 
enough, and our headache is there—the atom bomb. 

In this January, 1949, it is ours exclusively, we think, 
although we hardly dare trust ourselves with it. But the 
probabilities are that the Soviet Russians will have de- 
veloped an atom bomb of their own by 1952, and what 
then? 

In the words of our leading expert, Dr. J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, “Our atomic monopoly is like a cake of 
ice melting in the sun... .” It will be gone about the 
same time the presidential term expires to which Mr. 
Truman was just elected, and that seems very soon indeed. 

Except for this one item, the year just ended was far 
more like the carefree pre-atomic years than different from 
them. You can convince yourself by glafcing at the mag- 
nificent albums of photographs recently published for the 
Christmas trade. The picture of 1948 was taken about as 
completely as of any year that ever happened. It was 
taken formally and informally, eloquently and = dra- 


I am not a psychiatrist, 
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matically, posed and by candid camera, in dignity, in silli- 
ness, and in terror. The year was photographed zn toto. 


ig DISPEL THE BIG WORRY AND MAKE IT STOP HURTING 
would be too much to hope for in these few pages. But 
to answer the question itself, to fumble among our eva- 
sions and bring ourselves to face the disturbance—that 
is clearly possible. And looking squarely at it, accord- 
ing to various scientific and religious doctrines, would 
also be good for the psyche. 

This article is not a book review but two of these com- 
posite portraits of the year make a convenient springboard 
to push it off:—Year 1948, Farrar Straus, $5, and U. S. 
Camera Annual, 1949, U. S. Camera Publishing Corp., 
$6.50. The first is most amazing for completeness as a 
record and reminder, the second for range and depth, pre- 
senting not only many events but also much of the spirit 
and style of the year. And since these books had to be 
on the presses early, there is something engaging in their 
unpreparedness for the great surprise of Election Day. 

In these volumes you may see Marshall and Molotov, 
the Mahatma Gandhi dead amid his mourners, the air- 
lift to Berlin, bombers jetting along at 500 miles per hour, 
the Vanport flood, ordinary Russians looking very folksy, 
political conventions and candidates also folksy, Mrs. 
Kosenkina crumpled beneath the window from which she 
jumped, Dr. Kinsey, Ku Klux Klansmen, death and tri- 
umph in Israel, strikes, lost children, and tornadoes. 

This was the time, we notice, in which the dowager 
put her leg up on the table at the Metropolitan opera 
and the bride winked as she quitted the altar. It was a 
year in which one horse showed he could run faster than 
another horse and Joe Louis knocked out another chal- 
lenger. It was a year of athletes, chorus girls, and funny 
looking animals. And although the cameramen did not 
get around for the fullest coverage of these events, it was 
also a year when the cost of living reached its all-time 
high, the number of operating television sets went from 
below 200,000 to nearly 1,000,000, and the Shmoo became 
a creature of distinction. 


Bees THESE PHOTOGRAPHS OF CURRENT HISTORY ONE GAINS 
perspective by turning back ten years to the U. S. Camera 
Annual, 1939. Life was not a picnic at that time, and 
the tragic settlement at Munich occurred just as the book 
was going to press. Here is President Roosevelt smiling 
and waving his hat and Mrs. Roosevelt at a square dance. 
There is another novelty picture of young people dancing 
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the Big Apple. The new Pope is shown. ‘There are pic- 
tures of the dust bowl and of forsaken but tenacious farm 
families. One of the most effective is a menacing preview 
in gas masks. But to judge by this collection, the tragedy 
of mankind was far from our door. There seemed to be 
telling emotion then in a good composition of children 
and dogs, or a sun-dappled nude. 

The difference between 1939 and 1949, it seems, is not 
that the earlier year had more pretty pictures or that the 
later year shows intenser drama. It is rather that a 
picture editor today simply couldn’t think of putting to- 
gether a book without a great deal of the starkness and 
tension which no callousness can shut out from his eye. 
The earlier collection deals with photography largely as 
art; the later, as documentation of inescapable experi- 
ence. And the urgency is post-atomic. 

There are other ways of viewing the times we live in 
besides the camera lens. One way is to look through the 
fresh eyes of someone 
unused to the scene 
before him. I lunched 
the other day with a 
friend just back from 
two years in Rome, 
two years in the least 
war-scarred big city in 
Europe, where change 
has been kept: at a 
minimum and where 
hes himselt” had? a 
plush job with a fat 
AMMeriCan tncome. 
Here was a chance to 
see ourselves as the 
world sees us. 

“Good Lord, such a 
standard of living,” 
he exclaimed, looking 
around the restaurant, 
a good New York res- 
taurant but a long 
way from the really 
lavish. “It floors me, 
everything I see. 
Everybody so neat and 
well dressed, so ele- 
gantly groomed. The 
windows of candy 
stores piled up with 
chocolates. Drugstores 
loaded with chewing 
gum, radios, gadgets, 
and no limit to what 
you can buy. The 
waste—fine paper car- 
tons thrown out for 
the garbage man. And 
strawberriesona 
menu in December. 
I’ve been here a week 
and I’ve put on ten 
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pounds. Just American millionaires you are, and even 
yet I cant believe there’s such a place in the world.” 

For yet another slant on our times, we might go back 
to what we hear referred to sometimes as the turn of 
the century. After all, this new year will see the twentieth 
century half over. But the beginning was the time of 
President McKinley and Queen Victoria, of Kipling’s 
India, and well before that crashing first defeat of the 
occident which Japan inflicted on Russia. Statesmen down 
to the rank of alderman wore high silk hats and the horse 
and buggy were transportation. 


ioe WERE AS DIFFERENT AS THAT ONLY HALF A CEN- 
tury ago. Charged as we are now with additional high 
voltage, with atomic energy fora booster, we know that 
change lies ahead, at a faster rate. The new year of 1949 
lies before us a mystery, but when its picture in reason- 


New Draftees and Old Mud, A. B. Rickeby, Acme—“U, S, Camera Annual, 1949.” 
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(Above) 


HARLEM 


Miles of littered alleys, crowded flop houses, men- 
acing doorways, murky atmosphere, people in the 
shadows. In the present state of economic handi- 
cap and racial prejudice—sub-marginal housing 
facilities, too—that spells home for hundreds of 
thousands. This in New York is merely an ex- 
ample of nearly everywhere.—Gordon Parks. 


Acme picture from “Year 1948” published by 
Year Incorporated. All others from “U, S, 
Camera Annual, 1949,” 
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Told. = 


Samer is the meth- 
od of portrayal suggested 
by these photographs from 
the year 1948, and it could 
not hope to be any more 
accurate than the opinion 
sampling so discredited on 
Election Day. Nevertheless, 
here are representative cur- 
rent shots—for better or 
for worse—made by sensi- 
tive cameramen and at 
least suggesting moods 
which today linger fresh in 
memory. 


(Right) 
TAFT-HARTLEY 


This happens to be Pittsburgh. But the sentiment 
was not local. Acme. 


THE WINKING BRIDE 


Even in a year of crisis, life goes on.—Ed Wag- 
ner, Chicago Herald-American. 


RUSSIANS ARE PEOPLE, TOO 


Family life is family life, whether it’s borscht or 
not.—Robert Capa, Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Portrait in question marks 


able completeness comes to be taken, its surest quality 
will be change. Whether welcome or dread—change! 

But there are other things to be said of it on the face 
of the evidence. The new year will be a time of inven- 
tion and surprise, of puzzlement and individual struggle 
to survive, of tragedy, disaster, nobility, frivolity, con- 
fusion, and all the stuff the camera can pick up. That 
goes on all the time. 

And now what about the atom bombs, and the fact 
that pretty soon all the big countries can have them just 
as they had battleships? Or even a little country ? 


N. REASONING ADULT WOULD ATTEMPT A GLIB ANSWER TO 
political questions on the atom bomb, of course. And 
in the absence of a certified soothsayer, who could venture 
into prophecy? We shall be tremendously surprised in 
1949 several different times, no doubt, as we were on 
the morning of November 3, 1948. 

But we do know important things about the future and 
the bomb which only the lazy can ignore. We know 
other questions are coming up for an answer, ques- 
tions that we have to work on as honestly as we possibly 
can, which we shall evade only at our peril. And we see 
factors within our control which can make a vast differ- 
ence as to 1949's becoming a good year or a bad year. 
Almost the only preview we can have is a line of question 
marks, but in fact, they form a definite line and trace 
a pattern. What are the questions? 

Can the world in 1949 feed itself adequately? There 
are many more mouths to feed than ever before, and they 
are increasing. According to the population figures from 
the United Nations organization, there were about 1.5 
billion people in the world in 1900, 2.1 billion in 1938, 
and in 1949, 2.3 billion. We know in America that we 
are unlikely to suffer a general famine any time soon, 
but rationing and want are routine over vast areas of 
the world. Hungry people are perhaps the strongest item 
in enforcing the one-world idea, and starvation anywhere 
means not only appeal but protest at our door. How 
hungry is the world going to be this year? 

Can there be a strengthening and widening of Euro- 
pean recovery? The evidence encourages a hope that the 
Marshall plan and its ECA agency have made life con- 
siderably less grim on a day to day basis. But is this effort 
and the struggle of the European people themselves pro- 
ducing a reorganization that will sustain itself and walk 
alone? 

That is the real question—not postponing demise but 
inducing health. The patient mustn’t relapse when the 
transfusion stops. Part of this question is concerned with 
American’s normal commercial relations with Europe. 
That means trade treaties, tariff adjustments, buying as 
well as selling, and all the economic arrangements that 
make trade a cross-fertilization instead of a plundering. 

Can a real world government be advanced, and can this 
advance be fast enough to have something authoritative 
in operation by the time authority is needed? The past 
year, on the whole, was one of growing recognition of 
the political weakness of the United Nations organization. 
But it is the only world organization we have. Are 
America and the other leading and responsible nations 
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going to see that their efforts in reasonable disinterested- 
ness are spent to build up the United Nations, to give it 
greater power and scope, rather than to bypass it? Can 
the United Nations be developed into the real conscience 
for mankind, a conscience which will make the whole 
body of civilization uncomfortable until its proddings 
are heeded? 

Are the important people going to discard some of the 
antiquated slogans in their thought and realize that the 
world of President McKinley and Queen Victoria is some- 
thing to which they’ll never return? The American peo- 
ple have done a great deal of that already. But many 
very influential Americans seem not to have realized it. 
The old world was shattered by assembly lines, internal 
combustion engines, sanitation, movies, radios, big-circula- 
tion newspapers, a world war, and the sample cases of 
salesmen in international trade about thirty years before 
the bomb fell on Hiroshima. If mankind could have been 
put back to where it had been before, the long armistice 
might not have ended with World War I. The old 
world was ended, and the new one has not been put to- 
gether in functioning shape and system. 

The new year can either prolong an aimless milling 
around or bring the new system nearer to realization. 

This New Year was borne in upon the same winds of 
uneasy truce as prevailed throughout 1948; nothing, per- 
haps, that couldn’t go on for a while, but bound to settle. 
In which direction? That is a repetition, in fact, of our 
previous question, of how to develop a new stability— 
not on the basis of any one spot but worldwide—to re- 
place the pre-World War I system now forever destroyed. 
Of course if. you believe in applied Soviet Marxism, you 
have your own answer to that one. 

It would be a high-and-mighty faraway attitude that 
attempted to pass over the questions here at home. How 
is the Truman New Deal going to fare in Congress? 
There is a saying that the President was elected by agri- 
culture with the help of labor; as Congress, on the othe: 
hand, was elected by labor with the help of agriculture. 
How are these horses going to pull together? How honest 
will be the efforts to control inflation? What definition 
of a square deal will be written into the new labor act? 
And as we look at agriculture and labor and Congress 
and the President and the manufacturers and bankers and 
the millions who don’t fall into any of those classifications. 
as we look at the classifications according to opinion, 
origin, religion, and race, the question of national unity 
raises its head. Empires around the earth are breaking 
up under internal stresses. How securely can we Ameti- 
cans hold ourselves together ? = 


Nee QUESTION RISES HERE, NEXT TO THE LasT. It 1s 
primarily for Americans to answer, since they are for the 
moment the world’s single most potent group, the leader 
of the nations dedicated to freedom. It goes to the heart 
of the peace question. Are we putting ‘and holding our- 
selves into position to meet—morally and_ socially—the 
sneering competitive claims of the Soviets as to their care 
for the industrial masses? Are we prepared to match— 
deed for deed—their spoken concern for the underdog 
and prove to onlookers that we've got the best system? 
The atomic bomb is the final question. Our worrie: 
today begin and end atomically. The answer to that ques 
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tion, by the accident of timing and 
the date of 1952, belongs to the Tru- 
man administration, as heavy a respon- 
sibility as ever confronted our el- 
ected leadership, and there is an al- 
lowance of perhaps four years. But we 
can be fairly sure of one thing. Upon 
the answers to the questions asked ear- 
lier—questions relating to human con- 
tentment and security, freedom from 
want and fear and_persecution—will 
depend the answer to the atom. The 
atom bomb isn’t going to be dropped 
except under ultimate tension and 
compulsion, which the simpler solu- 
tions can relieve. 


le END OF THE WORLD, IN OTHER 
words, is a question put up to the peo- 
ples of the world. The outcome de- 
pends on their sober self-analysis, their 
abandonment of panicky forebodings, 
their mature solution of the lesser wor- 
ries close at hand. As the undisputed 
leader in 1949, America can do more 
to shape the outcome than any of the 
other nations, and the responsibility 
rests more heavily upon her. 

It seems to get back, in our photo- 
graphic picture of 1948 to the idea that 
“the things which are seen are tem- 
poral, but the things which are not 
seen are eternal.” The cameramen, for 
example, did not catch the motives that decided the elec- 
tion last November. But we can believe, without too 
much suspicion of partisanship, that the everyday men 
and women made a great decision—to forsake any no- 
tion of returning to the Calvin Coolidge days of iso- 
lated complacency or of leaving high decisions to their 
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Photo by William J. Smith, Wide World—from “U. S. Camera Annual, 1949” 


Pan-American Conference, Bogota. At the service in the Cathedral 
—George C, Marshall, the United States Secretary of State. 


“betters.” They started groping toward something be- 
yond—they didn’t quite know what, but not static and 
not complacent. They accepted a higher role than 
they used to play. If the atom hangs overhead by a 


hair, the unseen forces of character may give us a fight- 


ing chance after all. 
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“On Appeal in the Supreme Court” 


Portraying the winner of a recent batch of anti-segregation cases, which 


gave the NAACP one of its important gains to celebrate on its anniversary. 


TED POSTON 


HURGOOD MarsHALL, WHO HAS DIRECTED THE COUNTRY’S 

most successful frontal attacks on compulsory racial 
segregation in the last decade, believes that it was in- 
evitable that he should finally have wound up with the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the organization which he serves as special coun- 
sel and head of the legal department. 

“Some Marshall had to find out that he couldn’t lick 
the world alone,” he will tell you jocularly in the asso- 
ciation’s headquarters in New York, “—not, of course, 
that my forebears didn’t try.” 

There was his great-grandfather, for instance—brought 
back to-the Eastern Shore of Maryland by an African 
big game hunter who had picked him up personally. 

“His. more polite descendants like to think that he 
came from the cultured tribes in Sierre Leonne,” Mar- 
shall contends, “but we all know that he really came 
from the toughest part of the Congo.” 

His great-grandfather, Marshall goes on with the story, 
didn’t take at all kindly to slavery. He made his per- 
sonal objections so strongly felt that his rather kindly 
master called him in one day and told him: 

“Look: I brought you here so I guess I can’t very 
well shoot you—as you deserve. On the other hand, I 
can’t, with a clear conscience, sell anyone as vicious as 
you to another slave-holder. So, I’m going to set you 
free—on one condition. Get to hell out of this county 
and never come back.” 

That was probably the only time the master didn’t 
get an argument. 

Others in the Marshall family believed in defending 
their rights too, as witness Mrs. Annie Marshall, Thur- 
good’s Irish-looking paternal grandmother. 

“She was the bane of the census takers’ existence,” 
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—The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, rewarded with many a 
victory and strong in the support of a host of 
Americans of all races, colors, and creeds, is 
marking this year its fortieth birthday. T hur- 
good Marshall, the subject of this sketch, is one 
of the organization’s most effective younger 
leaders. He ts presented by his friend, Ted 
Poston, a reporter on the New York Post for the 
past twelve years—except for five years in Wash- 
ington during the war when he handled public 
relations for the National Defense Advisory 
Committee and then was assistant deputy direc- 
tor under Elmer Davis of the OWI. 


Marshall recalls. “She never knew her real name, her 
age, her parents, or her race. All she knew was that 
she had been raised by a Negro family in Virginia—and 
she never changed her story no matter how much the 
census takers threatened.” 

Her big revolt came when the Baltimore courts ruled 
that a utility company had the right to erect an electric 
pole on the sidewalk in front of the Marshall’s corner 
grocery store—in spite of her insistence that the sidewalk 
belonged solely to her since she had paid for it. 

“The company’s men showed up bright and early the 
next morning, but they hadn’t counted on grandmother,” 
Marshall says. “She took a kitchen chair, placed it over 
the spot they had marked for the pole, and calmly seated 
herself. This went on for days and weeks and finally 
Granny Anne emerged as the victor of what may have 
been the first successful sitdown strike in Maryland.” 


IN eee REGARDS HIS FATHER, THE LATE WILLIAM Can- 
field Marshall, a writer and one-time steward at the Gib- 
son Island Country Club, as being in a much milder 
manner one of the most insidious of all the family rebels. 

“He turned me into a lawyer,” he says, “without once 
telling me that was what he wanted me to be. He did 
this by teaching me to argue, by challenging my logic 
on every point, by making me prove every statement— 
even if we were only discussing the weather. I only 
realized later that he was trying to sharpen my mind, 
to convince me that I could take nothing for granted.” 

This ability to argue successfully—and prove his point 
—was to stand the younger Marshall in good stead in the 
years to come. 

There was a time in 1938, during his first year as 
special NAACP counsel, when he was rushed to Dallas, 
Texas, after Dr. George F. Porter, a Negro physician, 
was kicked down the courthouse steps when he answered 
a summons for jury duty. A short time earlier, a 
white NAACP representative had been beaten up on the 
Texas capital grounds at Austin. 

Finding local feeling rather tense, Marshall wasted 
little time in field investigation. He went directly to 
Governor James Allred. When the executive got over 
his astonishment at the brash young Negro, he not only 
ordered out the Texas Rangers to defend the rights of 
Negroes to jury service, but also called in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to study the local situation—an 
unheard of action for a southern governor. 

Another case in which Marshall’s “gift of gab” stood 
him in good stead occurred in the town of Hugo, Okla- 
homa in 1941. The NAACP Special Council showed up 
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to defend W. D. Lyons, a Negro handyman accused of 
wiping out a white family of four and of setting their 
house on fire to conceal the crime. 

The policy of NAACP is to defend accused persons 
only where the evidence indicates they are victims of 
racial prejudice. The organization entered this case 
because local Negroes were convinced that Lyons was 
framed to shield a local white bootleg 
ring thought responsible for the mass 
slayings. 

Feeling ran high in the small com- 
munity and Negro residents made elab- 
orate plans to defend the then thirty- 
three-year-old Marshall. A different 
sleeping place was arranged for him 
each night and an unofficial guard was 
established to protect him. 

“We really went to all that trouble 
for nothing,” recalled one of the 
NAAGP officials who was there. “On 
the very first day, the whites were so 
astonished at Marshall’s presentation of 
his case that their hostility turned to 
curiosity. He'd hardly finished his 
Opening statement before he had half 
of them pulling for him.” | 

On the second day of the trial, the 
“unofhicial” guard was forgotten—as 
were the secret sleeping places. And 
on the third day, the superintendent of schools declared 
a half holiday, so that the white high school students 
could go to court “and hear that Negro lawyer.” 

Marshall referred to the incident in another connection 
the other day. 

“I think the Lyons case proves that even in the most 
prejudiced communities, the majority of the people have 
some respect for truth and some sense of justice, no mat- 
ter how deeply it is hidden at times. 

“They were really shocked to learn that Lyons had 
been beaten at night in the basement jail; that the police 
had actually brought in the bones of the murdered per- 
sons and spread them over his body in an effort to make 
him confess. I think they secretly enjoyed seeing the 
cops put on the spot when the facts came out.” 

He smiled wryly. “The jurors were shocked too, but 
they couldn’t break altogether with their backgrounds. 
They found Lyons guilty and then salved their consci- 
ences by giving him life imprisonment. Had they really 
thought a Negro guilty of such a crime, they would surely 
have given him the chair.” 

The NAACP fought the case to the U. S. Supreme 
Court, where a hearing was refused on a technicality. 
Marshall had one consolation. The father of the slain 
white woman took up the fight for Lyons’ freedom and 
eventually became the president of the Hugo branch 
of the NAACP. 

The association in recent years has scored its greatest 
victories in regard to educational opportunities. Through 
local, state, and federal decisions, it has brought millions 
of dollars to Negro teachers seeking equal salaries; has 
improved the facilities for Negro students in many in- 
stances from kindergarten to college; has forced southern 
states to accept responsibility for equal educational op- 
portunities for all citizens. Through its branches _ it 
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THURGOOD MARSHALL 


has helped abolish Jim Crow public schools in Hillburn, 
N. Y., Trenton, N. J., and other northern communities. 

Thurgood Marshall has directed or conducted most of 
the work in the educational field. He is himself the son 
of a still active Baltimore teacher, Mrs. Norma A. Mar- 
shall. As a law student and assistant student librarian 
at Howard University in Washington, D. C. young 
Marshall did the research and partici- 
pated in the 1932-23 conference with 
Charles Houston and William Hastie, 
two other noted NAACP attorneys 
where the onslaught on educational in- 
equalities in schools and colleges was 
planned. E 


[page THE Howarp pays MarsHALL 
first came to the attention. of Walter 
White, executive secretary of the asso- 
ciation. In his recent autobiography, 
“A Man Called White,” he describes 
how the group tried the case by day 
in Virginia and planned strategy by 
night in the Howard Law School Li- 
brary in Washington. 


It was a lanky, brash, young senior law 
student who was always present. I used 
to wonder at his presence and some- 
times was amazed at his assertiveness in 
challenging positions by Charlie (Houston) and the other 
lawyers. But I soon learned of his great value to the case 
and doing eevrything he was asked, from research on ob- 
scure legal opinions to foraging for coffee and sandwiches. 
This law student was Thurgood Marshall who later became 
special counsel of the association and one whose arguments 
were listened to with respect by the U. S. Supreme Court. 


In 1936, three years after his admission to the bar, 
Marshall, acting as counsel for the Baltimore, Maryland, 
branches of the NAACP, filed the first NAACP suit 
for equal salaries for Negro public school teachers in 
Rockville, Maryland. 

Since then he has participated in most of the forty-three 
state and federal actions filed by the NAACP in teach- 
ers salaries cases, the vast results of which have greatly 
increased the incomes of colored teachers. In his native 
Maryland alone, Negro teachers have received annual 
increases of more than $750,000. 

Marshall now is engaged in the NAACP’s most signifi- 
cant fight in the field of education. Through the case of 
Heman Sweatt vs The University of Texas—now on its 
way to the U. S. Supreme Court—he is attempting to 
prove that segregation itself in school facilities is discrim- 
inatory and violative of the 14th Amendment of the 
Constitution. Success in this case would deal a body 
blow to the whole southern theory of “separate but 
equal” accommodations. 

The Sweatt suit is a logical followup for other NAACP 
victories in the field of higher education dating back 
to the successful Lloyd Gaines suit against the Univer- 
sity of Missouri in 1938, for which Marshall prepared the 
brief. The association won an even more sweeping—if 
inconclusive—victory last year, Marshall arguing the case, 
in the suit of Mrs. Ada Sipuel against the University 
of Oklahoma. 
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“On appeal...” 


Although the Sipuel case is again on its way back to 
the Supreme Court, it has already greatly affected south- 
ern educational practices. 

While insisting that Mrs. Sipuel attend a makeshift, 
hastily established Jim Crow law school, the University 
of Oklahoma has been forced to admit one Negro stu- 
dent to its white graduate school, but on a segregated 
basis. This case too is being appealed to the highest 
tribunal. Meanwhile, the University of Arkansas and 
at least two other southern universities, West Virginia 
and Maryland, have actually admitted a few Negro 
graduate students on a completely non-segregated basis. 

Southern officials, seeking to prevent a final showdown 
on the question of segregation, last year sought congres- 
sional approval of a plan for regional graduate, profes- 
sional, technical, and scientific schools, by which they 
would be relieved of the necessity of maintaining Jim 
Crow schools on a state level. Marshall, appearing be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee, successfully opposed 
the plan. Outlining the NAACP position in plain ‘terms, 
he said: : 

“Neither Congress nor anyone else can say you get 
equality of education in a segregated school. The 14th 
Amendment requires equality. The only way to get 
equality is for two people to get the same thing, at the 
same place and at the same time.” 

Thurgood Marshall was born in Baltimore, July 2, 1908. 
That same summer, a bitter race riot broke out in Spring- 
field, Illinois, the home of Abraham Lincoln, requiring 
the use of troops to pacify the community. Two Negroes 
were killed and many were driven from the city. 

Shocked by the blatant tragedy, a small group of liberal 
white people, led by Mary White Ovington, Dr. Henry 
Moskowitz, William English Walling, and Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, organized the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People to work for the attain- 
ment of a society of “equality, security, and freedom 
for all.” 

In a ringing Lincoln Day statement, signed by fifty- 
three white and Negro leaders and outlining the ills 
suffered by America’s colored citizens in 1909, the new 
group stated: 

“We call upon all the believers in democracy to join 
in a national conference for the discussion of present 
evils, the voicing of protests, and the renewal of the 
struggle for civil and political liberty.” 


N EXT MONTH THE NAACP witt CELEBRATE THE FORTIETH 
anniversary of that Lincoln Day statement and under 
. circumstances hardly envisioned by its founders. More 
than half a millon Americans of all races, creeds, and 
colors now claim membership in the organization whose 
national work is pushed forward daily through 1,629 
city and country branches in 45 states, the District of 
Columbia and Hawaii. Its secretary since 1931, Atlanta- 
born Walter White has become one of the best known 
and most widely respected of Americans. 

The original NAACP conference call bitterly attacked 
lynching. Since that day the Association has fought this 
evil relentlessly. No federal anti-lynching bill has as 
yet passed Congress, but the merciless NAACP campaign 
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has so spotlighted it in the last forty years that lynching 
has now been reduced to less than one percent of the 1909 
figure. 

The original call spoke of the disfranchisement of 
Negro voters in the South. Today, a few of these bar-_ 
riers still exist in isolated communities. But, in 1948, 
a million Negroes went to the polls in southern states 
alone, as a result of U. S. Supreme Court victories won 
by NAACP in its long fight for unfettered elections. 

The sponsors spoke 
of Jim Crow travel, an- 
other evil which still 
exists. The Supreme 
Court, againgson 
NAACP initiative, has 
ruled segregation in in- 
terstate travel illegal, 
and the campaign is still 
being pushed. 

The association has 
successfully attacked 
other evils not envi- 
sioned by its original 
sponsors. Through the 
U. S. Supreme Court it 
has struck at residen- 
tial segregation by out- 
lawing the court en- 
forcement of restrictive 
covenants. It has proved 
illegal the systematic 
exclusion of Negroes from juries, confessions by torture, 
and verdicts of mob-dominated trials. 

It has pressed continually for a permanent Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee, patterned on the wartime 
FEPC for which it was partly responsible, and local 
NAACP branches have helped pass state FEPC laws in 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, and Connecticut. 


‘Wes FORTY-YEAR-OLD MarsHALL, wHosE NAACP work 
keeps him flying around the country some 30,000 miles 
a year, has little time for outside activities. He still 
squeezes in a few losing hands of poker and occasional 
professional athletic contests, however. 

“I like the movies and theater too,” he said, “but I 
guess I get enough amusement out of my work.” 

He likes to recall the original Oklahoma State Court 
judge in the Ada Sipuel suit. This jurist was astounded 
when the NAACP produced as witnesses outstanding law 
school authorities from Yale, Harvard, the University of 
Chicago, and similar institutions. 

“Just before he made his ruling,” Marshall recalled, “he 
took me aside and said: “Those men have opened my 
eyes. They are the smartest people I’ve come across. 
They’ve done something to me right here,’ pointing to his 
chest and heart. 

“And having delivered himself of that informal opinion, 
he climbed back up on the bench and promptly ruled 
against us. Our arguments may have affected his heart, 
but he certainly didn’t let them affect his decision.” 


Cartoon by Abe Ajay from NAACP booklet “How about a Decent 
School for Me?” 
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He also likes to recall his first meeting with Federal 
Judge J. Waties Waring, the native South Carolinian who 
last year nailed the last nail in that state’s “White Pri- 
mary” coffin. 

“When I took a teachers salary case before him in 
1944,” Marshall says, “I regarded him as just another 
southern jurist who would give me the usual legal head- 
whipping before I went along to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

“Well, it turned out to be the only case I ever tried 
with my mouth hanging open half of the time. Judge 
Waring was so fair that I found my apprehensions totally 
‘unwarranted. He made his position clear and told them 
that the 14th Amendment was still in the Constitution 
and that it still prevailed, for all citizens, in his court.” 

Marshall’s favorite quotation from his many legal opin- 
ions is Judge Waring’s conclusion in killing the “White 
Primary”: 

“Tt is time for South Carolina to rejoin the union. It 
is time to fall in step with the other states and to adopt 
the American way on conducting elections.” 


‘ie YOUNG LAWYER, WHOSE ACHIEVEMENTS HAVE BROUGHT 
him the coveted Spingarn Medal and other awards and 
honorary degrees, has developed a definite philosophy of 
race relations as a result of his work. 

“T think we make our greatest mistakes through gen- 
eralizations and oversimplifications,” he says. “We find 
it too easy to regard the South as all bad and the North 
as all good. 

“Anyone familiar with the picture knows that we have 
made tremendous inroads in the South in recent years— 
particularly among the younger white people and the 
enlightened older ones. This doesn’t mean, of course, 
that the battle is won; we must of necessity keep on 
driving. And not all efforts can be directed at the South. 
There is much to be accomplished in the North.” 

He believes too that the American people must be 
educated and regards his work as part of that task. 

“A lawsuit,” he says, “is an educational process in itself. 
It educates not only the defendants at which it is directed, 
but also the lawyers on the other side and even the gen- 
eral public in the area. Through such suits, many local 
residents realize for the first time that Negroes have 
rights as Americans which must be respected.” 

He is not at all pessimistic about the future. 

“If we can keep up the educational process and legal 
suits,” he contends, “Negroes will soon be voting in every 
community in the South; Jim Crow travel will be abol- 
ished, and segregation in public education will be broken 
down, first in the graduate professional schools, and later 
in the colleges and law institutions. I have no doubt 
that this will come to pass.” 

Marshall is a strapping physical specimen, 6 feet 1/ 
inches tall, 200 pounds, but he takes out his athletic in- 
terest as a fan at professional football and baseball games. 
He roots avidly for the Brooklyn and Cleveland baseball 
teams, while picking Cleveland and the New York 
Yankees in football. He admits that the presence of Jackie 
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Robinson, Roy Campanella, Larry Doby and Satchel 
Paige influences his baseball rooting, as Marion Mottley 
and Buddy Young figure in his football loyalties. He 
denies however, that he is prejudiced. 

“Why, I just love to see Spec Sanders lug that ball for 
the Football Yankees,” he contends. “And Spec is a white 
man from Texas.” 

Marshall has never played any sport himself—not suc- 
cessfully anyway. As he says, 

“I gave up baseball when two sandlot teams down in 
Baltimore threatened a sitdown strike if either side had 
to accept me. I couldn’t hit the side of a barn with a 
paddle or catch cold in a rainstorm.” 

He could out-argue any of his contemporaries, how- 
ever—and he was a better cook than all of them put to- 
gether. 

“My maternal grandmother, Mary Eliza Williams, was 
responsible for the latter,” he said. “She called me in the 
kitchen one day and said she was going to teach me how 
to cook. 

“Pm all with your parents in wanting you to be a 
professional man,’ she told me, ‘but I want to be sure you 
can always earn a dollar. You can pick up all that other 
stuff. later, but I bet you never yet saw a jobless Negro 
cook.’” 

Before entering Howard Law School, Marshall attended 
Lincoln University in Pennsylvania—and naturally he 
was a member of the debating team. While still a Lin- 
coln student, he met Vivien G. Burey one day in a drug 
store, and two years later they were married. For years, 
he regaled friends with an account of the drug store meet- 
ing and insisted it was a case of love at first sight. Mrs. 
Marshall, whose nickname is “Buster,” finally tired of the 
story and set him straight. 

“T really met you a long time before that, Thurgood,” 
she told him. “It was in Harrison’s Restaurant in Wash- 
ington. But you were so busy arguing and debating with 
everybody at the table that you didn’t even give me a sec- 
ond glance.” 

Since then, Thurgood has kept his arguments outside 
the home. 

“You have a better chance of winning a decision in 
court,” he believes. 


a NAACP HAs WON TWENTY-FOUR OF ITS TWENTY-SIX 
appeals to the U. S. Supreme Court and Marshall had a 
hand in more than half of them, was chief counsel in five 
of them. He is fighting for the twenty-fifth win this year 
as a fortieth anniversary present for his organization. 

“If we can force the University of Texas to admit He- 
man Sweatt,” he said, “we can knock down this whole 
theory of separate but equal accommodations—not only 
in schools but in other public endeavor as well. 

“I believe we can do it—and so do the white students 
at the University of Texas. They have already organized 
a 200-member branch of the NAACP on the campus— 
and they are holding a membership card in it for Heman 
Sweatt.” 
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Attack on the Business Cycle 


The task of the Council of Economic Advisers: to help the President (and 


all the rest of us) maintain high-level employment, output, purchasing power. 


BEULAH AMIDON 


BE IN JANUARY, PRESIDENT TRUMAN WILL PRESENT 
to Congress the third annual Economic Report re- 
quired of the Chief Executive by the Employment Act of 
1946. For the first time, the Economic Report will go to 
a Congress not politically hostile to it. 

These reports, as the law directs, summarize for Con- 
gress and for us all, just how we stand economically—the 
levels of employment, production, and purchasing power, 
the current and foreseeable trends along all three lines, 
the economic program of the federal government, and 
the President’s recommendations for legislation needed 
to carry out the policy laid down. 

This declaration of policy, and the agencies and pro- 
cedures established by the act, represent a new departure 
in American life. It is, in effect, an application to govern- 
ment of a way of working which long has been widely 
used in the business world. Large enterprises accept as a 
matter of course the need for careful, continuing study 
and analysis of their operations, the economic climate in 
which they function, the trends and tendencies of mar- 
kets, raw materials, capital, employment, and so on. 
Large staffs of economists and statisticians carry on such 
studies for business and industry, keeping a steady flow 
of essential information moving across executive desks, 
preparing periodical summary reports, analyzing special 
problems and developments. With the Employment Act 
of 1946, this technique was carried over to the federal 
government—not in terms of the established departmental 
planning and study, but in terms of the over-all economic 
life of the country. 

The Employment Act is a bold experiment. It is the 
first time the United States has made a clear-cut effort 
to deal with the business cycle, instead of surrendering 
to another round of boom-and-bust. The underlying phi- 
losophy is the belief that free, informed people can so 
order their economic life as to prevent the dangerous ex- 
cesses of both boom and depression. 

The requirements of the act itself are simple. It estab- 
lishes two new agencies, the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers and the Joint Legislative Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. The major responsibility of the council 
is to help the President prepare his Economic Reports. It 
is directed also to make studies, reports, and recommenda- 


+ 


—Here are the current chapters of the story 
begun by Senator Joseph C, O’Mahoney in the 
Survey Graphic for February 1947, a few weeks 
after President Truman had submitted his first 
Economic Report to Congress under the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. 
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tions on economic developments, trends and policies. The 
act fixes the qualifications for the three council members, 
and makes them, in effect, their own chief economists. 
Appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, 
each is required to be “a person who, as a result of his 
training, experience, and attainments, is exceptionally 
qualified to analyze and interpret economic developments, 
to appraise programs and activities of the government... 
and to formulate and recommend national economic pol- 
icy to promote employment, production, and purchasing 
power under free competitive enterprise.” 


Rea MEMBERS OF THE FIRST CouNciL oF Economic 
Advisers are Edwin G. Nourse, chairman, formerly vice- 
president of the Brookings Institution; Leon H. Keyser- . 
ling, vice-chairman, early New Dealer, employment and 
housing specialist, former deputy administrator, U. S. 
Housing Authority; John D. Clark, lawyer, former vice- 
president of Standard Oil of Indiana, later dean of the 
School of Business Administration, University of 
Nebraska. 

Though it has been entrusted with a big job, the coun- 
cil is essentially a review and policy body. The act places 
a ceiling of $300,000 on its staff budget. In addition to’ 
the three council members, it has seventeen professional 
employes and twenty-two administrative and clerical 
workers. With tremendous possibilities for usefulness and 
influence this is one of the smallest, least expensively run 
of all the federal agencies. 

The council is not a research body. The materials with 
which it works are the facts and figures collected and clas- 
sified by other agencies—among them, the Departments 
of Commerce, Labor, Treasury, Agriculture, the Federal 
Reserve System, the Federal Security Agency, state and 
municipal bodies, and private research organizations. As 
an economic general staff, the council also has the help of 
consultants, provided for in the act, and holds periodic 
conferences with advisory committees tepresenting busi- 
ness, labor, agriculture, and various consumers’ and civic 
organizations. 

In its third annual report, sent to the President last 
month, the council shows the division of its work into 
four areas of concentration. 

The first of these relates to capital needs, investment 
policy, and sources of funds. “ ... none will deny that 
the wide fluctuations in capital investment have been 
among the foundation causes for excessive economic in- 
stability, and that much further work of a critical charac- 
ter is called for in this area.” 


The second has to do with wage-price-profit relation- 
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ships and policies. “This clearly indicates the council’s 
realization that the voluntary decisions affecting these 
policies are the main conditioning forces within our econ- 
omy. It embodies the hopeful expectation that we may 
gradually evolve some broad standards for wage and price 
policy which should help voluntary agents to make more 
amicable and more economically satisfactory decisions in 
their daily dealings.” 

The third area is the Nation’s Economic Budget. This 
budget, presented as a part of the Economic Report is, 
in the words of the council, “a device for blending the 
various quantitative aspects of the economy into a total 
description, as a basis for evaluating the interrelationship 
among the parts.” More simply, it is, like our personal 
budgets, a stripped picture of what we have, economically 
speaking, where we got it, and where it goes, with com- 
parisons between the current year, the previous year, and 
the last prewar year, 1939. 

The fourth area of staff work relates to economic sta- 
bilization devices and their use. “This project centers 
on the various private and public techniques for influ- 
encing the economy through conscious decisions, private 
and public.” It deals with the whole range of govern- 
ment programs, such as tax policy, public works, regula- 
tion, and so on, in relation to the maintenance of maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchasing power. 

Each of these four basic studies is organized through 
a staff committee under a council member. From time 
to time, staff committees also join with interdepartmental 
committees of specialists. The physical scientists working 
on the problem of atomic energy have directed the at- 
tention of their professional brethren to various aspects 
of the new field, and helped stimulate university and 
other research on specific problems. Similarly, the social 
scientists who are engaged in this new governmental en- 
terprise seem likely to influence the whole profession. 
Last month, several staff committees of the council pre- 
sented their formulation of problems and suggestions for 
needed study and research to round tables of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, thus helping focus the work 
of the profession on facets of the task of maintaining 
high-level employment and production. 

The council and its staff are a realistic group. As the 
annual report points out, 

“The council was not fur- 
nished with a clean page 
upon which to write policies, 
consistent with free com- 
petitive enterprise, which 
might contribute to eco- 
nomic stability. We could 
no more neglect programs 
which have become a settled 
part of national policy than 
fail to consider the limits of 
human and material re- 
sources. A great nation has 
many objectives, and social 
and political programs to 
which the popular voice has 
assigned supreme impor- 
tance cannot be set aside 
in order to simplify the 
making of purely economic 
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Declaration of Policy 


SEC. 2. The Congress hereby declares that it is 
the continuing policy and responsibility of the 
Federal Government to use all practicable means 
consistent with its needs and obligations and other 
essential considerations of national policy, with 
the assistance and cooperation of industry, agri- 
culture, labor, and State and local governments to 


coordinate and utilize all its plans, functions, and 
resources for the purpose of creating and main- 
taining, in a manner calculated to foster and pro- 
mote free competitive enterprise and the general 
welfare, conditions under which there an a 
afforded useful employment opportunities, includ- 
ing shreeenlghaauts Fo: cee able, willing, and the Council of Economic 


seeking to work, and to promote maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing power. 


policies. The task is rather to devise those economic 
policies which will be effective and at the same time 
permit other programs to move forward. And even 
among economic policies, there are bound to be conflicts 
of method and emphasis. . . . Compromise among them 
must be made to effect reconcilement to over-all 
objectives.” 

At the same time, the council is continuously aware of 
the political setting in which it functions. It strives for 
a high degree of objectivity in its work. “But we would 
be subjective indeed if we failed to recognize that the 
Employment Act is an endeavor in political science no 
less than in economics; that the whole range of questions 
touching why economic man acts as he does 
falls necessarily within the scope of our 
study; and that the raw materials which we 
have to process and-synthesize in formulating 
‘national economic policies’ must pay atten- 
tion to all three of these words and not only to the word 
‘economic.’ ” 

The two-year experience with the Employment Act has 
served to drive home that realization. The second agency 
created by the act is the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. This is made up of seven members each 
from Senate and House, representing “as nearly as may 
be feasible” the relative membership of the majority and 
minority parties in Congress. The committee is directed 
to make a continuing study of matters relating to the Eco- 
nomic Report; to “study means of coordinating programs 
in order to further the policy of this Act”; and by March 
1 each year to report to Congress its findings and pro- 
posals “with respect to each of the main recommenda- 
tions,” included in the Economic Report. Senator Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio has been for the past two years the chair- 
man of this joint committee. 


(ae THE FRICTION BETWEEN THE WHITE House AND 
Capitol since 1946, the recommendations brought by the 
President in his Economic Reports fared no better than 
the suggestions urged in other messages from the Ex- 
ecutive to Congress. In the 81st Congress, the Economic 
Report seems likely to have a far more positive influence 
on the trend of legislation, and the work of the joint 
committee, it may be as- 
sumed, will be directed to 
that end. 

The Economic Report 
transmitted by President 
Truman in January 1949 
will be the fifth such pres- 
entation. In addition to the 
annual reports of January 
1947 and 1948 the President 
submitted midyear reports 
in July of both years. The 
original shape of these re- 
ports was a long, detailed 
discussion, based on ma- 
terial prepared for him by 


Advisers, and also on “ad- 


vice and assistance” from 
Cabinet members and heads 
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OUR American prosperity depends in part on world events, but far more 
on our own action or inaction right here at home. More than 90 percent of 
all the goods and services that we produce are for domestic purposes. 

But thus far we have shown a blind disregard of the dangers that beset our 
path. Despite my repeated warnings and recommendations, we have not 


adopted adequate legislation for controlling inflation. The failure to control 
inflation effectively in the past makes it increasingly urgent that we adopt and 
apply vigorous measures to guide us safely from the uneven postwar boom 
to an era of sustained and stable prosperity. 


—Midyear Economic Report’ of the President, July 30, 1948 


of independent agencies. In July 1948, the President’s re- 
port was a brief summary of the economic situation, and 
of the program he recommended, together with an urgent 
plea for action. With this, he sent to Congress the coun- 
cil’s midyear report to him. It seems likely that the 
second pattern will be followed in January. 

So far, the reports have dealt with a scene of tremen- 
dous production — agricultural and industrial —and of 
mounting employment totals. Thus for June, the mid- 
year report stated, employment stood at the peak figure 
of 61.3 million. The national income and the per capita 
income were the highest in the history of this or any 
other country. Nevertheless real per capita purchasing 
power showed a drop between 1946 and 1947; and in the 
first half of 1948, the rise in average money. income per 
person was “just about offset by the rise in retail prices.” 

At the center of the picture presented by all the Eco- 
nomic Reports has stood the specter of inflation. With 
increasing sharpness, the President and his advisers have 
warned the nation of the danger inherent in the climb- 
ing inflationary spiral, and urged vigorous action to check 
the trend. 


I. MIDSUMMER, THE COUNCIL SUMMARIZED THE CONTINUED 
inflation as three interrelated phases of one process: 


First, the expanding demand for goods, fanned by tax 
reductions and wage increases. High profits, rising resi- 
dential construction and heavy investment have steadily 
swelled the business demand. At the same time, govern- 
ment expenditures have risen, due chiefly to the defense 
program. Criticizing tax reduction at such a time, the 
council said, “We have acted like an engineer who re- 
leases his emergency brake—in the face of an emergency.” 


Second, “the inflationary effects have been multiplied 
through the price-wage spiral.” Many businesses can (and 
do) pass on higher production costs by increasing prices; 
others, the council finds, “are obviously squeezed.” These 
higher prices mean a rising cost of living which “is im- 
posing intense hardship upon millions of individuals who 
are not strategically located to participate in the upward 
movement.” 


Third, “credit expansion, partly a cause and partly a 
result of inflation, still persists.” 


Pointing to the 1948 break in commodity prices, the 
council commented, “we cannot ignore the prospect that 
unworkable relationships in the price structure, neces- 
sarily the outgrowth of unconquered inflation, may lead 
to a break in some other sector of the economy where 
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the consequences would not thus 
be isolated.” The President’s 
economic advisers added, 

“The most dangerous error 
that could overtake us as a na- 
tion would be to assume that 
the problem has disappeared, or 
that our efforts should be abated 
because we have thus far 
avoided serious reverses or be- 
cause the basic conditions for 
continued prosperity appear to 
be sound. It is typical for in- 
flationary and speculative booms to collapse while busi- 
ness sentiment is still confident.” 

In the council’s ‘view, voluntary action cannot sweep 
back the rising tide of inflation. Workers who have been 
moderate in their wage demands have had to struggle 
with a mounting cost of living, and they now feel that 
their restraint has brought hardship to them and their 
families without any corresponding benefits to the public. 
Similarly, business concerns which have held down or cut 
back prices feel that they have merely allowed others to 
reap a harvest of high profits, and meanwhile the inflation 
has increased. , 

“A real difficulty with the wholly voluntary solution,” 
the council holds, “is that it requires simultaneous action 
by workers, businessmen, and consumers. But no indi- 
vidual or group can have firm assurance that the infla- 
tion will be stopped. It is therefore necessary that the 
Government should have and use powers in the interest 
of economic stability, to supplement the strength of in- 
dividual actions, to give them common direction, and to 
prevent their dissipation through mutual conflict of pur- 
pose. Only with the support of wise and vigorous gov- 
ernment action can the effectiveness of voluntary actions 
be assured.” 

Facing the peril of runaway inflation, President Tru- 
man put forward to the special session of Congress in 
July his eight-point program for action—essentially the 
same recommendations he had proposed eight months 
earlier. This included an excess profits tax, consumer 
credit controls, greater authority to the Federal Reserve 
Board over inflationary bank credit, regulation of specu- 
lation on the commodity exchanges, authority for the al- 
location and inventory control of scarce commodities 
“which basically affect essential industrial production or 
the cost of living,” stronger rent controls, stand-by au- 
thority to ration “those few commodities in short supply 
which vitally affect the health and welfare of our people,” 
authorization of price control. 

As 1948 drew to a close, inflation remained the eco- 
nomic problem of greatest concern to the President and 
his advisers. 

Another responsibility of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers is to respond to the President’s request for special 
studies and reports in its field. The broadest special in- 
quiry so far undertaken by the council was its study of 
“The Impact of Foreign Aid Upon the Domestic Econ- 
omy.” This 112-page analysis was released in the fall of 
1947, In its midyear 1948 report, the council sketched 
some later developments in this story. The economic ad- 
visers see the restoration of peaceful world trade as vital 
to the maintenance of maximum employment and pro- 
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duction in this country. At the same time, they point out, 

The foreign aid program is not designed to put props 
under our current business boom. The unfilled demands 
of the American market, with its enormous purchasing 
power, would sustain our prosperity for the present, even 
if foreign markets were sharply reduced. We are deliber- 
ately subjecting ourselves to inflationary pressures on the 
domestic economy in the short run, in order to contribute 
to international security and economic stabilization 
in the long run.” 

Similarly, the council considered the impact of 
defense demands on the economy. It warned that 
with the prospect of increasing defense outlays over 

. the next three years, we must be prepared for grow- 
ing pressures upon the labor supply and upon raw ma- 
terials and key industrial products. 

In addition to the over-all picture of employment, pro- 
duction, purchasing power, federal spending, the Council 
of Economic Advisers will follow and report on such 
major developments and influences as these. 

The basic responsibility of the council is to process 
current economic information for the President’s use. Its 
actual functioning is much broader than that. The 
chairman, Edwin G. Nourse, in a recent interview pub- 
lished by U. S. News and World Report, quoted a let- 
ter from a national business leader to the council: 


We need an organization of this type to bring together 
the important statistics on the functioning of our economy 
and make these available in an objective manner. It has 
been my conviction that not only will this be a great service 
to the government, for the formulation of its policies, but 
it will be invaluable to business management and every- 
one else in private life whose activities have a direct bear- 
ing upon the public welfare... . 

We know that the President and Congress have to con- 
sider more than cold economic facts in the determination 
of policy. This is both necessary and desirable in a system 
of political freedom. It still remains true that each of us 
needs to be able to look at the bare facts themselves. . . 


This assembly and synthesis of “the bare facts” of our 
economic life is the great contribution of the Employ- 
ment Act (and the agencies and reports it set up) to cur- 
rent American thinking about our common problems. 
For the first time, we have a rounded, statistical picture— 
as full and accurate as present sources permit. Here is a 
constructive base line for discussion, a wholesome cor- 
rective for much prejudice and misinformation. 

As in all government functions, progress under the 
Employment Act demands more than a law on the 


statute books and public agencies established under it. 
An essential element is public understanding of what is 
being attempted, the limitations imposed by the law and 
by the situations with which it deals. Equally import- 
ant is objective and vigorous criticism and suggestion. 

In the Employment Act we have set ourselves an in- 
finitely complicated task—to stabilize the economy at a 
high level of employment and production, to work to- 
ward the eventual mastery of the business cycle, the 
end of the sickening swings and slumps of boom 
and depression. Economics is a social science. It 
has basic laws and objective facts. But its facts often 
are colored by emotion and its laws operate, as the 
council reminds us, not through precise mechanical 
and chemical reactions, but “through the inadequately in- 
formed, whimsical and often perverse behavior of mil- 
lions of human individuals.” 

Thus it is not to be expected, for example, that ab- 
stract economic theory can produce a hard-and-fast rule 
for a stabilizing relationship between wages, prices, and 
profits, or between any two of them. However, short 
of an unvarying law, there is hope for great progress. 
As the council observes, 

“There is no royal road to economic stability by the 
route of informed judgment, to say nothing of the route 
of political vagaries. But there is a slow and painful 
road, through the process of bringing the best available 
thought and knowledge to bear upon the process, and 
through the willingness of those who exercise political 
and economic power to be guided by such thought.” 

Looking back over the first two years of the Employ- 
ment Act, the usefulness of the tool is increasingly ap- 
parent. It puts in the hand of the President and Con- 
gress the best available information, drawing on the re- 
sources of economic science, the study and practical ex- 
perience of government agencies, and of business, labor, 
and agriculture. It puts within the reach of all citizens 
the information necessary to an understanding of where 
we are, economically speaking, and the directions in 
which we are moving, or failing to move. It opens the 
way to the integration of government policies and pro- 
grams to maintain maximum employment and produc- 
tion. If this integration is slow or ineffective, it will be 
due to the shortcomings of those administering the act, 
to faults and failures of our economic and political insti- 
tutions, or to the lazy unwillingness of the individual 
citizen to study the reports, to grasp the meaning for him 
and his family and his future of the facts and the trends 
of our economic life. 


THE economic growth and stability of the United States cannot be achieved 
by dealing with problems merely from day to day. We must have a sufficiently 
long time perspective to do also those things which require some time for 


their planning and organization. .. . 


The Nation’s long range economic programs should be geared to three 
major purposes: conserving and developing our natural resources and capital 
equipment, enabling our human resources to become fully productive and thus 
provide richer and more satisfying lives, and improving our economic instt- 
tutions and practices so as to utilize free enterprise and representative gov- 
ernment effectively toward maximum production and sustained general 


prosperity. 


—Second Economic Report of the President, January 14, 1948 
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Photos by the author 


German countryside, opulent with the good harvest characteristic of Europe last summer 


Food for Europe, but with an 


Good harvests have helped, and ECA is a great lift, but unless nations trade 


on a two-way street across frontiers and oceans, there can be no real recovery. 


NATHAN KOENIG 


LL THROUGH THE SUMMER AND INTO THE FALL THE 

land in Europe was green—a healthy, vigorous 
green. Mother Nature it seemed was making amends for 
the disastrous effects of last year’s drought. 

And in quite the same way, the spirit of hope that I 
found in the hearts of western European people during 
the trip from which I returned in September was in strong 
contrast to the despair I saw there in the summers of 
1946 and 1947, 

Despite shortages of fertilizer, farm equipment, and 
other essentials for production, this year’s crops have been 
good in nearly all European countries; and European 
farmers are filled with real satisfaction for a job well 
done. They are looking ahead with greater confidence in 
the future, for they know that with more grain available 
throughout the world they can begin laying plans for 


+ 

—Personal observations by a former newspaper 
man, since 1945 executive assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who has visited Europe with 
his eyes open each of the last three years. While 
encouraging, alongside the crisis reported in 
Survey Graphic’s special Food issue last March, 
these findings show the basic problem still need- 
ing to be worked out. 
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more desirable patterns of production, with the increases 
in livestock essential to a balanced agriculture. They 
know, too, that with more food the people in the cities 
will be able to produce more of the consumer and indus- 
trial goods needed by everyone and the interdependence 
between country and city will again find expression in the 
exchange of goods and services. 

Aside from the role played by favorable weather in 
crop production, much credit for this improvement must 
certainly go also to the European Recovery Program. 
This help from the United States is beginning to make 
itself felt in concrete terms of increased production of the 
basic sources of industrial energy. Now, with a good har- 
vest in hand and with the people of Europe—for the first 
time since the end of the war—in a position to count on 
enough bread in the world to see them through until the 
next harvest, continued progress is underwritten at least 
for the months immediately ahead. 

But this encouraging picture leaves no room for com- 
placency on our part. For even though an adequate sup- 
ply of the two basic elements of diet—bread and potatoes 
—is in sight until the next harvest, the fear of hunger 
still dominates the minds of western Europe’s 280,000,000 
people. 

As 1949 begins to unfold, the eyes of these people are 
already searching for signs that will further bolster their 
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spirits and strengthen their recovery efforts in the new 
year. Their anxiety centers around many complex ques- 
tions including these two: Will the next harvest yield 
enough food to keep up the human energies needed for 
additional recovery gains? What will the United States 
Congress do to provide for the second year of help under 
the European Recovery Program? Little by little during 
the next six months the answers to these particular ques- 
tions will become apparent. In the meantime, however, 
these people are starting the new year with hope and 
prayer. 

Another harvest approaching the size of the last one 
is urgently needed to raise low ration allowances, to 
increase the meager stocks, and to consolidate the gains 
currently being made under ERP. Substantial increases 
in the output of raw and finished goods have been 
achieved through this program and the pace of economic 
activity is rising. The countries taking part in this pro- 
gram are hopeful that the results being attained will 
merit a decision by the United States to provide ade- 
quately for the second year of its operation. 

Most of the countries of western Europe cannot pro- 
duce all of the food they need to keep their people rea- 
sonably well fed—with heavy population and amount of 
land available for agricultural uses definitely limited. 
Their problem is to increase industrial production to 
provide an exportable supply of goods above domestic 
needs in a volume that will return the foreign exchange 
needed to pay for imports. 

I could not escape the conclusion that the food-deficit 
countries of western Europe are paying more and more 
attention to increasing further their own production 
largely in order to become less dependent on outside 
sources. This trend is being accelerated by the shortage 
of dollars, which is forcing curtailment of imports from 
the United States and other dollar-trading areas. Whether 
this is to become a permanent trend remains to be seen. 
But—obviously—unless these countries are in position to 
get hold of dollars through exports they will follow it 
willy-nilly, for they will not have the dollars to pay for 
imports. 


(DN ee THE FOOD IMPORTING COUNTRIES, FRANCE, THE 
United Kingdom, Switzerland, and Sweden are defi- 
nitely reorienting their production (mainly through ex- 
tensive use of subsidies) so as to be less dependent for 
their food and feed requirements. This raises a serious 
question of whether the deficit food producing areas of 
Europe are embarking on a course which in the long 
run means abandonment of the old idea of each pro- 
ducing what it is best adapted to and of obtaining through 
international trade the products more advantageously pro- 
duced elsewhere. 

In the case of the United Kingdom, for example, no 
one questions her need for more food. The fact is that 
the United Kingdom, being primarily an industrial area, 
has long relied on manufacturing for export to provide 
through imports the bulk of the food and feed for home 
consumption. During the war she was forced to expand 
food production and elaborate government machinery was 
organized for that purpose. Now, even though world 
food prospects are greatly improved and promise further 
improvement in the future, there is to be no let-up in the 


home effort. 
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I found the British vigorously pushing a newly an- 
nounced agricultural program which—if translated into 
output available for sale and adjusted for requirements 
of imported feedstuffs—would raise food and feed pro- 
duction 50 percent above prewar by 1951-52, or 15 percent 
above the wartime peak of 1943-44. This is to be accom- 
plished by higher minimum prices to farmers together 
with extensive subsidies to raise total returns to producers, 
The British frankly admitted that the emphasis has been 
deliberately placed on saving dollars, especially on live- 
stock products and cereals, in marked contrast with war- 
time when the emphasis was on saving ships. 

Efforts of other countries to become more self-sufficient 
follow the same dollar-saving emphasis, although in each 
case there is the further desire of achieving greater security 
in their food supply. At the same time, many of the more 
important European food - exporting countries, such as 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Italy, and Poland, along with 
others behind the Iron Curtain, are not only aiming to 
restore their prewar levels of production but to expand 
them for even greater exports. If these objectives of in- 
creased production are achieved by both groups, serious 
economic disruptions are almost certain to follow. 


[aaa SOME OF THE AGRICULTURAL EXPORTING COUN- 
tries of Europe are having difficulty in finding outlets for 
all of their products. This past summer, Italy and Holland 
had surpluses of fresh fruits and vegetables which could 
not readily be sold because importing countries either 
lacked the money to pay or else had ample supplies due 
to the season’s good growing conditions. Similarly, Tur- 
key and Greece now have surpluses of dried fruits and 
tobacco literally begging for markets. And in Germany— 
in the area which we are supplying with thousands of 
tons of necessary foods in order to maintain a minimum 
diet—I heard farmers actually complaining against im- 
ports on the ground that prices for their own good crops 
were being depressed! 

I observed, too, that the Communists were not slow in 
taking advantage of this. In all the countries where farm- 
ers are facing marketing problems — and throughout 
Europe, for that matter—the Communists are spreading 
the idea that the European Recovery Program is simply 
a means by which the United States hopes to solve some 
of its own problems. European farmers are being told 
that the United States foresees huge agricultural surpluses 
and that it is using the ERP solely as a means of dump- 
ing these surpluses. In countries where surpluses do exist, 
it is not surprising that this argument is finding some 
receptive ears and is arousing the antagonism against the 


- United States that its proponents hope for. 


On the whole, however, the good crops this year have 
weakened the force of Communist arguments relating to 
food. One French farmer summed it up this way: “Farm 
workers and city people listen to the Communists more 
readily during poor seasons, such as in 1947, Then they 
can agitate and make the people dissatisfied. But this is 
hard to do when crops are good.” 

Although fruits and vegetables were high in price, they 
were rather plentiful in most countries of Europe during 
the past summer. On the other hand, meats, cheese, eggs 
continue in short supply along with fats and oils, especi- 
ally butter. Prices for these latter items are for the most 
part beyond reach of the great mass of people in many 
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of the countries. A good cut of meat in France retails 
from 400 to over 500 francs per kilogram, or from 65 to 
over 85 cents a pound. Compared with current dollar 
prices in the United States this may not appear to be high 
for meat. But to the average French worker who earns 
around 5,000 francs a week it is a very high price, since 
the purchase of, say, 2.2 pounds of meat for his family 
would take about 10 percent of his weekly wages. 

Talk to the average European about food today and 
his biggest complaint will be about high prices. Since 
the masses of people are paid low wages, the skyrocketed 
prices leave only the simpler rationed food within the 
workingman’s reach. A prosperous French business man 
with whom I had discussed food problems on previous 
visits to Europe told me: 


People with money have no trouble getting food. What 
we can’t buy on the legal market we can buy on the black 
market. You can get any kind of food you want on the black 
market—but it takes a lot of money. But for the wage-earner, 
it is different. He has little money and so must live off what 
he is able to get from the ration. 


In view of this year’s supply prospects for food grains 
in many of the European countries, there has been 
marked improvement in the quality of bread permitted 
to be distributed and an increase of the bread rations. 
Farmers also were encouraged to market their wheat to 
the flour mills rather than feed the year’s increase to live- 
stock. In France, for example, the price for wheat was 
raised by nearly 30 percent, the increase being paid by the 
government to avoid boosting the price of bread. 


For the first time since the end of the war, house- 
_ wives buying at this well-stocked market in Essen, 
had no complaint except over high prices 
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This year’s wheat crop in France is just short of pre- 
war levels, and under ordinary circumstances the crop 
of from 7 to 7'4 million tons would not have required 
any imports. Under present conditions, however, with 
the shortage of other foods, France will probably have to 
import 1 to 144 million tons of either wheat or coarse 
grains in order to make sure of an ample bread supply. 
Moreover, there is reason to fear that even with this year’s 
big wheat crop it will be impossible for the government 
to collect all the grain that it should. France needs a 
minimum of 5 million tons of wheat for food alone and 
it is estimated that around 4 million tons will be collected. 
Out of last year’s drought-stricken output it collected only 
a totally inadequate 2 million tons. Thus, even with the 
price increase, it is expected the farmers will hold back 
on deliveries so as to feed livestock or to sell on the black 
market. 

All over Europe there is an almost inescapable incentive 
for farmers to feed part of their grain since the excessively 
high prices for meat and other livestock products make 
it exceedingly profitable to feed as much grain as one 
can safely hold out. This meat shortage throughout most 
of Europe is a result of the wartime need to use grain for 
direct human consumption instead of as livestock feed. A 
further liquidation was forced by the 1947 drought, which 
burned pastures and sharply reduced production. 

Livestock, moreover, is basic to the type of agriculture 
carried on in most countries of Europe. The animals, 
especially cattle, not only provide food products and draft 
power but also the manure which is a precious fertilizer. 
This is particularly true in Germany, where a definite 
program is under way to increase livestock to the prewar 
level—a reversal of the policy dictated so far by the need 
for more grain for direct human consumption. 

In Germany, also, I found other signs of healthy eco- 
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nomic activity that 
were missing in the 
two previous years. It 
seemed as if a frozen 
corpse had suddenly 
come to life. Where 
before. stores were 
meagerly stocked with 
piufully crude goods, 
they now had many 
household and per- 
sonal items. People 
stood in front of the 
store windows feasting 
their eyes on the dis- 
plays; it had been 
years since they had 
seen such things. For 
the first time, too, a 
real start is being 
made in private re- 
pair and construction 
of buildings, although 
with the shortage of 
material it will, of 
course, take many 
years to overcome the war damage. Also black market op- 
erations have been greatly reduced. 

The German people with whom I talked were far more 
optimistic and hopeful. One factor behind the tremen- 
dous transformation was the currency reform measure 
which put into effect the new Deutsche mark with a con- 
version ratio of ten to one for the exchange of old money 
for new. The action has provided a currency in which 
the people of Germany could have confidence. As soon 
as the new currency was issued, vast stores of goods came 
out of hiding to stock empty store shelves. 

From the standpoint of Germany’s food supply problem 
the currency reform came at a very appropriate time—a 
little in advance of harvest. It made farmers more eager 
to market their products through legitimate channels, a 
great improvement in the availability and distribution of 
food stuffs to the German people. 

The combination of good crops and sounder currency 
is contributing much to the economic rehabilitation of 
the German economy. At best, however, progress is going 
to be very slow and a great deal of patience will be re- 
quired not only by the Germans themselves but by the 
world as well. The fact that the Germans do not as yet 
have a central government makes it difficult not only to 
fix responsibility (which is now so likely to be evaded) 
but also to provide the machinery essential to the opera- 
tion of an economy. 

There is, for example, the problem of agricultural 
credit. Being short of the new currency, German farmers 
with good crops on hand now find themselves in need 
of an agricultural credit system which can make loans so 
as to encourage orderly marketing as well as help finance 
future production. Since the beginning of this year’s 
harvest, it was apparent that the storageable crops were 
being marketed off the farms too fast because farmers 
could get loans to tide them through until their products 
could be sold on a more orderly basis. Also, the late sum- 
mer and fall is the time when German farmers buy their 
fertilizer and other supplies for the next crop year. Lack 
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On 25 acres of land this elderly Swiss and his three married sons produce 
all the food needed by the four families and feed and forage for the livestock 


of means for financing has slowed the early movement 
of production essentials. For fertilizer alone it was esti- 


mated that loans of one billion Deutsche marks, or $300,- 
000,000, would be needed. 


WV HEREVER ONE TRAVELS THROUGH EUROPE THERE IS A 
tremendous amount of interest in how things are done 
in the United States. I talked with farmers in France, 
Germany, Denmark, and England and practically all of 
them were genuinely hungry for information on produc- 
tion techniques used by American farmers. A German 
agricultural scientist bemoaned the fact that for nine years 
the farmers of his country have had no contact with the 
outside world. 

The European farmer has long been recognized as a 
good farmer, one who tills his soil with great care to pre- 
serve its fertility and at the same time obtain maximum 
yields. Yet many of his methods are primitive and in- 
efficient by our standards. The human being still remains 
the major source of work power in European agriculture. 
One reason for this backwardness was the abundant sup- 
ply of labor available to farmers before the war. The 
war has changed this in many respects, so that now in 
many areas there actually is a shortage of farm workers 
and the combination of a shortened labor supply and a 
relatively improved farm income has brought on a great 
interest in mechanization—creating other prob'ems. 

On some farms I visited, the number of tractors and 
horses, and in some cases oxen, were far in excess of the 
draft power an American farmer would use for produc- 
ing the same crops. In addition, these farms had more 
labor than appeared necessary for efficient operation. 

One of the more progressive large farms I visited in 
France, about twenty-four miles from Paris, has 800 acres 
of land which I was told had been cultivated for the last 
six or seven centuries. This year’s crops included 275 
acres of wheat, 100 acres each of oats, sugar beets, and 
mangels for livestock, a little over 600 acres each of pota- 
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toes, alfalfa hay, and green peas for canning, plus a total 
of 25 acres in barley and mustard seed. Livestock included 
twelve cows to supply imilk and dairy products for farm 
use, 400 sheep, and 1,000 chickens. Draft power was 
supplied by three horses, eight oxen, and six tractors, 
three of which were American made, the others being 
Swedish, French, and German. Labor was supplied 
by twenty-three families living onthe farm in addition to 
fourteen German war prisoners. 

This case is illustrative of other mixed situations | 
found. While great emphasis has been placed on the ac- 
quisition of tractors, some countries of Europe still are 
unable to cultivate all of their land because of the con- 
tinuing shortages of draft power brought about by the 
war. There are other countries with considerably more 
draft animals than before the war. Still others have in- 
creased their tractors to a point where total mechanical 
and animal draft power is materially above prewar. 

The high preference is for American-made farm ma- 
chinery. European farmers like the ease with which such 
equipment can be handled and they marvel at its 
eficiency. The one complaint of these farmers is that 
they are unable to get all of the American farm: machin- 
ery they would like. This difficulty is due in part to their 
shortage of dollars and in part to the legal limitation on 
farm machinery exports. Congress earlier this year for- 
bade the shipment of this product abroad in excess of a 
total of $75,000,000. 

Congress will probably need to reexamine this provi- 
sion to determine whether it is desirable from our own 
national standpoint. It was obvious in Europe that farm 
machinery actually needed from the United States could 
very well exceed the limit and with careful distribution 
would be very helpful to economic restoration. There is 
and will continue to be a definite market in Europe for 
American-made farm equipment, and it might be detri- 
mental to us in the long run if by our unwillingness to 
meet the need now we forced European countries into 
this production. 


It should be noted, however, that mechanization of 


- much of western European agriculture is not possible. A 


large proportion of Europe’s farms are barely large 
enough to provide a fair living for the family even with 
very intensive operation. Most of the farms are under 
20 acres and are in the main owner-operated. In many 
areas the land holdings of an individual farmer are 
widely scattered, parcels grown smaller and smaller as 
they were handed down through the generations. 

I talked to the owner of one such farm in Germany, a 
woman whose husband had been killed during the war. 
She operates with the aid of hired help and her two young 
sons. The 15 hectares, or 38 acres, she owns consist of 
60 plots of land, the nearest being located within ten min- 
utes walk from the village, where she has her home and 
barns, the farthest being about thirty minutes walk away. 
The one major piece of farm equipment, aside from the 
necessary plow and similar tools, is an American-made 
grain binder over twenty years old. When I visited the 
place it was being used by her sons. In addition to wheat, 
oats, and some barley, the 15 hectares produce potatoes, 
sugar beets, and hay—which was cut green for cattle 


feeding. The livestock included 12 head of dairy cows 
and four draft horses. 
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In Switzerland I visited a farm of 10 hectares or nearly 
25 acres operated by the owner and his three married 
sons, all of whom worked and lived on the place. The 
principal crops were grain, potatoes, and grass and hay. 
This farm was stocked with nine milking cows, three 
heifers, three sows, one horse for draft power. I saw 
on the wall of the barn a battery of eight scythes bearing 
signs of heavy use in cutting grass. In sharp contrast was 
the newly acquired one-cylinder self-propelled grass cut- 
ter with a five-foot cutting bar in front. It was the first 
piece of mechanized equipment ever owned on this farm, 
which had been in the same family for generations, and 
the owner showed it with pride. 

Although from an economic standpoint the European 
farmer is far better off than the man in the city, he is not 
the free individualist we in the United States consider our 
farmers to be. In each country of Europe the farmer is 
subject to direct government controls in practically every 
phase of his work. He is bogged down with the necessity 
of making frequent reports to government agencies and 
he carries a high tax burden. 

At the same time, the governments are inclined to cater 
to the needs of their farmers because those in power 
recognize the important role of an adequate food supply 
in preventing political upheaval. The danger now crop- 
ping up—and which I mentioned earlier—is that western 
Europe will go to such an extreme in promoting further 
increases in food production to achieve greater self- 
sufficiency that it may actually lower the standard of 
living for the people. 

For right now the emphasis is on bringing agricultural 
and industrial production up to a level where western 
Europe can trade within itself. This emphasis not only 
overlooks the mutual advantages of trade with the rest 
of the world but also disregards the extremely disruptive 
fact that eastern Europe, a natural surplus food produc- 
ing area, may in the next year or two be forced to seek 
markets outside of the Russian sphere of influence. If 
the necessary markets are available, these countries in 
turn can buy the surplus manufactured goods for which 
western Europe may by then require outlets. 

Further, this emphasis disregards the interest of the 
United States and other western hemisphere countries in 
a goodly volume of trade with western Europe from a 
long time standpoint. True, during and since the war, 
the United States has had to ship to these countries vast 
quantities of grain and other foods far beyond normal 
to become self-supporting and make their contribution 
to world peace, then certainly some part of their export- 
able commodities—and of ours—must find a place on that 
broad two-way avenue of world trade that lies between 
our shores and theirs. 


\f HICH THOUGHT BRINGS ME HOME WITH A CONCLUDING 
moral for ourselves: We in the United States, along with 
the others, must remember that ships crossing the At- 
lantic move both ways—that if we want to export we 
must be willing to import. Only in this way can we pro- 
vide the exchange necessary to keep the cargoes moving. 
For in the final summing up, the efforts now being made 
to get production up under the European Recovery Pro- 
gram will be to no avail unless the resulting goods find 
outlets and meet human wants. 
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The Angel to the Virgin 


PEGGY POND CHURCH 


~ 


\ ho shall be born again? 


Love shall be born again, 
the dove after deluge, 
the child in the manger; 
in spite of tempests, 

in spite of oracles, 

in spite of time obsessed 
with death and disaster. 


Where shall I search for Him? 
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The way is not hid from you; 
through heart’s deep wilderness 
your star will guide you 

if you but follow it, 

if you but trust in it, 

however your mind protests, 
however your feet may bleed. 


How shall I know Him then? 


Know Him as nesting birds 
know what stirs in the egg 
under the feathered wings; 
know Him as acorns know 

the oak with its crown of leaves; 
know Him as young wives know 
that seed has quickened. 


When shall I bring Him forth? 


That is for Him to say— 
through years of travail or 
swift as light shining. 

Not of the will of flesh, 
not of your heart’s own will, 
but of the will of God 


grown great within you. 


Where shall I cradle Him? 
Hark, how the world is loud 
with noise of hatreds men 
forge to destroy Him. 

Fear not, for love is hid 
like seed in the husk of life; 
then let the chaff be blown 


where the wind wills it. 
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Cee has been the companion of progress througho 
Survey history, as sketched by this reminiscent page. _ 

The Survey came into being forty years ago—lacki 
three months—when the Charity Organization Society 
New York took that name for its publication which h 
been known before as Charities and The Commons. He 
with is reproduced the first cover, April 3, 1909. The mas 
zine even then had had a varied growth, stemming back 
the 1880’s to Edward Everett Hale’s Lend-A-Hand, to T 
Charities Review, and to Jewish Charity. 


ayes handful of covers reproduced here 
Scores of notable issues come to mind 
AMERICA’s”? One of them is here, as ; 
crusade against segregation? A single exe 
Midmonthly as well as the Graphic? A co 
landmarks — the city issues including Pitt 
Ireland, Mexico and Fascist Italy, on ed 
another. The past has been a high mark tc 
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rough the Years 
JAY 


Three years later came another change and another be- 
ginning. The Charity Organization Society turned over its 
publishing job to the newly-organized Survey Associates, 
Inc., and the first Survey under its present sponsorship 
appeared (see below) on November 23, 1912. Then in 
1921 came the first “Graphic Edition,” with the magazine 
itself divided two years later into Graphic and Midmonthly 
editions, and finally two separate magazines in 1933. These 
are joined again now into The Survey—the old name once 
more and a new development. 


“NG. 
Te 
_- SURVEY ASSOCIATES | 
An adventure in co-operali journalism 


Founded in the SU's hy the Charity G 
Saciety af the City af Mose York, 
shined Publi 


budest the past year 
af the year preveding. 3 ee 
prac, copvinsed hacking as 4. 
natural membershin baw, the Survey Anweiates be- 
Jeomes in fant--what THE SUBVEN has long been in. 
spit -a mutual entexprive, a : 


“Will you join ils fellowship 2. 


> memory, nothing more, but here is the flick. 


yout the fourteen distinguished “CALLING " HEARTS 

‘ebruary 1939, the first Gue. hat about the ¥ Hoot divas falh wae prenphs is * Unie! Se hy omy 
i + othey angle cause, Chor od of ever” Rit ives & cranite 

Harlem issue, March, 1925. What about the Se Lae oes Bee : 


* pther all hus heart discus cas be prorated, onimilad cnted on 


“a only 7 eee od eo And what of other . the mvt chaptet far Hee string stary of the congueg of iese 
cago, Birmingham, the specials on Germany, . 
blic health, unemployment? There’s many 
_ and the future now beckons. 


a a IO ITE AGES I OL IS I 
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NOVEMBER: 1924 Fo Sexo tor | 


CHALLENGE and RESPONSE 


. 


Deo, has been a great word in The Survey vocabulary, of 


challenge and response, Here was the dire challenge of deficit 

and fresh social discoveries actually made by this publication and and the threat of extinction met by an almost magic response of 

Passed on to readers have long been a support to its pride good will. The Survey’s friends rallied with a spirit past belief. 

But discoveries of another kind marked the year just past, This page, centered by the Herald Tribune’s generous editorial, 

discoveries in Survey members and readers of such warmth and Passes on some of the wonderful assurances from readers, The 

loyalty as to stand among the great events of Survey history discovery of The Survey’s place in their hearts was a major in- 
Never could Mr, Toynbee have asked a better demonstration spiration in 1948, Here are some typical expressions: 


—"T think it would be ab. wal 


——— —“Enclosed is a check for $10. As I am an old 
surd to abandon the Survey << lady and not very strong, I cannot count on 
after its past record of suc- ———————— waiting until next April to be billed, if I should 
cess in Carrying out the — oo vey d not be here—and if you can arrange it so, I 
Purpose, until every possible | The Sur f friends forme would be glad to have a subscription sent to 
effort is made to continue, logg and his and beg8"| my son.”—Hartford, Conn, 
and [ shall be glad to make snen Paul Ke sates i 1912 clear-cut 
a _ contribution,” — Philadel. Ww rvey Associa ey had 2 Cle {and —“I am enclosing my check for $10, to be- 
phia, Pa. the Sur a magazine, facts of socia tin| come a Cooperating Member, Naturally this 

publishing * o get ab the ing them ou will cause me a certain hardship, for as you 
—"I wish to add how much j ditions and br rvey Graphic well know teachers’ salaries are not very high. 
your magazine means to us. nomic co no oThe su t fulfillment ut I cannot think of any more worthwhile 
; wiiters you have are ‘so ec at will cou prillian tes today way in which to spend the money, Your 
Beaty oe A a = their means survey Assoc ae mount- work is important,” Sweetwater, Tenn, 
their su jects. ichar eu- wa , The api : 
erger’s article (September) js of this aim. their future. ee ane their —“My cheque for $25 is enclosed herewith. 
another of value. How I agreed are pondering cos e ord, breaking Whether I shall be able to make it fif 
with Waldo R Browne (August) plishing e from 2 rec im struggle ollars next year, is uncertain. But I will 
who confirmed my long felt atti rofit ventur 1947 to a Br reeping Promise $25 again for next year, then if 
tude toward the Gallup poll situa- 1 ¢ receipts in o a nation © nda- I can I will increase the amount, You are 
tion. I could go on and on com. sctence today: rosperity, fu n= doing such excellent work with the 
ienting upon the merits, It must for existe innacles of P w seem conv Survey, that I feel My contribution of 
© 4 great satisfaction to publish along the P uestions no A moral ero nancial support is all too little. In your 
a magazine of this much worth and ntal social q t and mind. rm move- ovember, 1947, issue, EDUCATION 
meaningfulness, —Altadena, Calif. nae out of sig any older refo inst the FOR OUR TI you have given us 
—‘I wanted to tell you that the ae is at work . working 983 they more than the value of a year’s sub. 


Survey will certainly go on, [ can’t 


; ts. ; 

conceive of anything else being per- sans Associales. eet indifferent survey, —“Social work would be rudderless with- 
Bee I = pent en net Tee ead help, the action the soc th’s “Life out the Survey.” Schenectady, N. Y. 
Z or a little while, ut Mm gia Bo 


—“Things wouldn’t be the same with- 
out The Survey.”—New York City. 
—“My resources are the Ordinary nor. 


: - As 2 ese aes ° ° 
mal family budget which does not make even on to be desired xcelied. Th Congratulations oo 7 gut splendid | 


une ed magazine. Good luck.”—_E ter, N.H, 
Possible the generous help which you so somethi ding it proved erfectly int in : eg 
esperately need, I can send an advance understan alues were B articularly * —, the current issue of the 
Payment of my membership and double educational - ey Graphic, Dues getting Survey Graphic has cheered and 
it but that’s not the sort of thing that can “The Surv of special me ques- stimulated me, Since I have always 
eep a aeazine like the Survey going, long series ¢ such troubleso nousing, had the highest regard for the con- 
E . quality ae the issues and the gallantry the gd all sides © munications, Amet-| structive research work of the Sur- 
ae ecu e Pet S0ing is foe ar schools, he, jssues On OE oa re- vey Associates, I feel that it would 
Ao é e Survey is not the tions Speci tiers, OF € a major calamity should these 
Only fine venture feeling the pinch, It is a mn services be discontinued.” —Cin. 
it’s tt of ican- re i i i 
something Pretty deep, It seems eee oe icas Sr ae Britain, ve enetration. for- bg cacs 2 
ave to take a pretty broad view and de- jations ¢ scope ane F nds to come —“Yours is one of the few 
cide which things come first, As a tax; richness © time for Me hammeree, voices speaking for the sane 
tiver once said to me when I was impatient Now is the jong view ~ ial activity use and liberal approach to human- 
Ae a8 2 se Ea a ji, : nee _some- ward; for we constructive soc we hope the ity’s problems, and I should re- 
. eu let's hope it’s not istas 0 pefore. ; gret very much to see it stilled 
the Survey!”—San Francisca Calif. for vis never he tocsin, 
: be painted cla will sound + Keep pub- ince a phe ts ae 
—"I consider the Survey indispensable, al. vey Assoc some Way ve made ‘4 : 4 
ble, sur n find s they ha 2 correct.” —Blaine, Wash, 
though Personally I have never subscribed but that they can * h standard raphic. / 
Ae Pomeheneniony ee Ma. fe ip I realize lishing at the ee «The Survey ——“...it would be a calamity 
: ybe I can com- 


Pensate somewhat now by sending you $10 for 


it. 
mous W them qul for your good work to cease 
synony no time to dee when it is so much needed 
This 1 and you have done so much 


‘ in laying the foundation for 
someone who I am ‘sure will re c : —from the New York Herald Tribune a better country and world.” 
with great interest, —San Francisco, Calif, November 3, 1948 : —Arlington, Va. 


—MEMBERSHIP IN SURVEY ASSOCIATES is Open to all 
quirement is to contribute $10—no fimit as to lar 


—plus an active sympathy with human welfare: Each member re 
subscription to The Survey, 
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Apprenticeships for Living 


Unafraid of the sordid, college students are snapping up opportunities 


to serve society’s cast-offs in mental hospitals and reformatories. 


KATHRYN CLOSE 


O: OF THE CATASTROPHE OF WAR AND THE SOUL-STRUG- 
gles of conscientious objectors has come a light, 
now casting its brightness into cobwebbed corners long 
among society’s darkest and dankest. 

The corners are our prisons and mental hospitals, the 
“snake pits,” on which most of us turn our backs. The 
light is the entrance of eager young college students for 
three-month terms of hard work, willing to roll up their 
sleeves and face tough facts for the sake of experience 
which they have found to be adventure. Starting with 
a number of COs who wanted to make themselves 
humanly useful although not in uniform and later in- 
cluding some college girls who could see something 
worthwhile in the unpromising, the American Friends 
Service Committee has developed the idea into one of the 
most select apprenticeships now open to enterprising 
youth. Aside from these benefits, there are unquestion- 
ably several thousand human cast-offs who are much 
nearer to happiness, health, and recovery because of them. 

Unglamorous as the idea of joining an institutional 
service unit may sound to the staid and settled, it ap- 
peals to the stout-hearted young, for last summer 325 
students tried it and stuck. In addition, more than a 
score of others had come back to work a second sum- 
mer or were still at a stint of work begun the year be- 
fore. Unhappily, more students had to be turned away 
than were placed, because the program has not been able 
to develop fast enough to meet the demand. 

The new twist came in 1946 when the wartime mo- 
tive was no longer present for continuing the CO and 
women’s services in mental hospitals. Plans for liquida- 
tion were being discussed at the AFSC office until Phoebe 
Bailey, director of the women’s program, got wind of 
them. Mrs. Bailey, herself a “graduate” of a unit in 
Byberry Hospital in Philadelphia, had become impressed 
not only with the continuing personnel needs in institu- 
tions, but also with the effect of such service on the per- 
sons who had taken part in it and with the efforts many 
of them had made to acquaint the public at large with 
the deplorable conditions they had found. 

In true Quaker fashion she felt that young people 
needed channels for their service instincts in peace as 
well as war. Therefore, she urged the combination of 
the men’s and women’s projects into a continuing pro- 
gram of institutional service units conducted on a coedu- 
cational, interracial, nonsectarian basis. Such a project, she 
pointed out, could not only provide opportunity for serv- 
ice and education to young people and furnish a link be- 
tween the forgotten folk in institutions and the outside 
world, but could also lay a foundation for a better un- 
derstanding of the isolated on the part of the public. 
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Phoebe Bailey had her way, backed by an enthusiastic 
committee. That summer, service units were sent not 
only to two mental hospitals but also to a women’s prison. 
Altogether sixty-three young people were involved. In 
the following summer the organization provided the 
same institutions with a hundred workers and turned 
away 200 applicants because of inability to handle them. 

Last summer the program was expanded to include 
eight institutions in the East, Midwest and far West— 
three mental hospitals, two schools for mental defectives, 
one reformatory for adults, one training school for juve- 
nile delinquents, and one county jail. 

In addition, the AFSC helped plan for the Wisconsin 
Welfare Council’s three units in a mental hospital in 
Wisconsin; and aided in the establishment of two college- 
sponsored units, one a joint undertaking of Haverford, 
Bryn Mawr and Swarthmore and the other a project 
of Rutgers University. Other units sponsored by the 
Mennonites, Brethren, and Unitarians have developed in- 
dependently. 

So well has its idea of “service to the forgotten” taken 
hold among starry-eyed young people and harrassed insti- 
tutional administrators that the AFSC has determined 
that one of the major parts of its domestic program 
must be to encourage and help other organizations spon- 
sor units to meet student demands as well as institutional 
needs. 

The adjective “starry-eyed” is used advisedly, for natur- 
ally the response has come largely from those who view 
the world with a glow of idealism. The surprise in the 
picture comes from the fact that their eyes still shine 
after months of seeing humanity in its most undignified 
aspects and witnessing the overcrowding and inadequate 
care that results from the public’s indifference to what 
goes on behind the gates. During these months they 
have performed tasks of the most menial and unpleasant 
nature, have experienced the disappointment of being un- 
able to make book theories work, have received rebuffs 
from other employes and ridicule from recipients of their 
kindness. Yet they come back for more another summer, 
or postpone their studies to continue work on through 
the winter. 


\ HAT Is IT THAT MAKES AN ATTRACTIVE YOUNG GIRL, 
still only nineteen, who has been working in a women’s 
reformatory for nearly two years keep putting off her re- 
turn to college in order to stay on in service for “the girls” 
—prostitutes, thieves, murderesses from sixteen to sev- 
enty? What keeps a frail undersized young man, a 
graduate of engineering, on through the winter as at- 
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tendant to at least a hundred physically strong men given 
to irrational behavior? Why does a pretty coed decide 
to work in a mental hospital again after having had ex- 
perience, at the age of eighteen, in one of the most over- 
crowded institutions in the country, where at one point 
she had to stand by and watch an attendant quiet a dis- 
turbed patient by choking him with a sheet? Could it 
be that their normal youthful urge to carry a white 
shield for humanity has been sharpened by the first- 
hand experiences which have shown them how badly 
humanity needs serving? If so, the AFSC can take pleas- 
ure in an indication that its educative purpose is meeting 
with success. 


“lbs PRACTICE OF SENDING SERVICE UNITS INTO CORREC- 
tional institutions is a postwar development that grew out 
of the committee’s realization of how isolated these insti- 
tutions are from the public’s consciousness. While some 
active public interest has been aroused over the conditions 
in mental institutions through the widespread publicity 
set off by former COs, only a few voices in the wilderness 
have cried out over equally bad situations in institu- 
tions for juvenile delinquents and adult offenders against 
society's dictums. Understaffed, underequipped, over- 
crowded, these institutions have little chance of offering 
positive treatment programs that can return the offenders 
to society in a condition to adjust to its expectations. 


Clinton Farms unit member and residents attack winter together 


Photo by Gideon 
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Service unit members in correctional institutions are 
usually assigned to work as assistant cottage supervisors, 
or sometimes even as cottage supervisors—responsible jobs 
that call for alertness, judgment, discipline, and sym- 
pathy. They receive the same low salaries as regular 
employes—$90 to $100 a month and maintenance. They 
live not together as a unit but in cottages with the in- 
mates, responsible for their behavior, whereabouts, and 
needs. It is a heavy responsibility, with intermittent time 
off that bears no relation to the off hours of other unit 
members. But it holds the fascinating opportunity for 
intumately knowing people in trouble and of understand- 
ing their motives. As one young college girl (who ad- 
mitted to being “scared to death” of the inmates on 
her arrival at the New Jersey Reformatory for Women) 
said recently: “You get to know that they are only peo- 
ple who have made mistakes.” 

This girl from Georgia arrived at Clinton wondering 
if she would be put on chain gang duty. It took her 
weeks to get over her surprise that the institution has no 
gate and no door locks and that many of the inmates 
are free to come and go between the cottages without 
escort. 

Correctional work, however, can be heartbreaking to 
youthful reformers. Their first great disappointment is 
apt to come when they find that “reforming” isn’t just a 
matter of gentle discussions. Bitterest of all is the ex- 
perience of having one’s kindness thrown back in one’s 
teeth. At the New Jersey state training school for de- 
linquent boys at Jamesburg one of the young men in) 
the service unit greeted Mrs. Bailey one day last summer 
with the belligerent remark: “No matter what they do 
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to me I’m going to keep on loving them.” 
This young man came out of a summer 
of rebuff and ridicule with the determina- 
tion to be an institutional chaplain. His 
three fellow students in the unit also had 
their troubles, but the group must have 
managed well enough, for the AFSC has 
been asked to send ten men to the institu- 
tion next summer. 

Other problems are apt to beset young 
people in correctional work. Bursting to 
serve, they sometimes find it difficult to 
remember their supervisory capacity and 
are likely to want to pitch in and help 
with work assignments. It takes a while, 
too, to learn the best way to handle a fight 
between inmates. And occasionally a 
young person finds it hard to hold back 
special favors from persons who seem to 
need a little extra sympathy and help. At 
Clinton a unit member had the unfor- 
tunate experience of learning that her 
sympathetic concern over one girl’s un- 
happy background was interpreted? as 
favoritism by the other inmates and re- 
sulted in the girl’s virtual social ostracism, 
for a time. 

Observation of the responsibilities in- 
volved in a cottage supervisor’s job has 
convinced the AFSC that work among 
delinquents requires more maturity of 
judgment than can be expected of most 
teen-agers. Consequently, persons under 
twenty-one are no longer being assigned 
to service units in correctional institutions. 

In spite of the difficulties, Edna Mahan, 
superintendent at Clinton, has long been 
sold on the idea of bringing college stu- 
dents to correctional institutions on an interneship basis. 
“Only in this way,” she has said, “can we hope to interest 
intelligent young people in possible careers in institutional 
administration.” Consequently, she jumped at the op- 
portunity presented by Phoebe Bailey’s suggestion nearly 
three years ago that Clinton take on an AFSC service 
unit. The fact that the reformatory since then has had 
three summer and two winter units would seem to in- 
dicate that the administration finds the advantages of 


breaking in a group of young people to institutional work . 


far greater than the disadvantages. 


|S STORY OF CONDITIONS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS HAS BEEN 
widely told in recent years—one of the most vivid ac- 
counts being Albert Deutsch’s book, “The Shame of the 
States,” which in text and picture reveals some of the 
cruelties and stupidities brought on by the public’s neg- 
lect. No small part of the trouble lies in a chronic 
shortage and high turnover of personnel. In one hos- 
pital, considered comparatively good, yearly turnover 
among attendants runs as high as 75 percent. 
Institutional service units unfortunately cannot solve 
or even greatly alleviate these problems. The responsi- 
bility belongs to the public, which prefers to turn away 
in horror from the conditions that come from its own 
stinting—particularly its failure to provide high enough 
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Photo by Gaston De Vigne 


Even the careful process of rinsing soap off a patient’s back after a bath at 
Rockland Hospital seems to fill this young unit member with enthusiasm 


salaries to attract competent personnel. But service units 
can make a small positive contribution not only by add- 
ing to the quantity of hospital personnel but in spreading 
an example of treating patients as sick persons needing 
help and not as unregenerate criminals. 

All unit members who go to mental hospitals work as 
ward attendants, at attendants’ regular salaries (about 
the same as workers in correctional institutions) paid by 
the state or other responsible levels of government. Thus 
they find themselves scrubbing floors; changing beds; 
bathing, toileting, dressing and: feeding patients; taking 
the less deteriorated patients for walks or reading to 
them; watching out for trouble between patients and 
handling it when it occurs. 

A work shift may be from eight to fourteen hours— 
in the daytime or at night. A unit member may be the 
only person in attendance on an entire ward or he may 
work in company of one or two other employes, depend- 
ing on how well staffed the hospital is. For all these 
duties he has two days of orientation before beginning 
work—one devoted to instruction on job routine and 
techniques by the institution’s administration, and one to 
discussion of unit philosophy and service approach, sup- 
ervised by Mrs. Bailey. 

Disappointments are inevitable, too, for young people 
working in mental institutions. Most of them approac 
even the most unpleasant tasks with cheerfulness, but 
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they are apt to be set back on their heels by what seems 
to them the callousness of other employes. At one hos- 
pital a young student who had protested against rough 
handling of patients became deeply depressed over the 
charge attendant’s habit of sending him away from the 
ward on inconsequential errands when it came time for 
dressing the “overactive” patients. 

At another institution a protest of five unit members 
had a different result. When they were overheard dis- 
cussing the unnecessary roughness of other attendants in 
giving showers to the patients on the ward, they were re- 
warded for their concern with the task of showering the 
entire ward of about eighty patients without help. When 
they accomplished the job without mishap, or use of any 
form of violence, the charge attendant’s former haughty 
attitude toward them turned to respect. 


De IN BOTH CORRECTIONAL AND MENTAL INSTITUTIONS 
service unit members work as individual employes, the 
Friends’ emphasis on unit recruitment might seem to be 
an unnecessary notion. But the Friends have had a lot 
of experience with the intangible. They know that ten 
people sent separately to work in an institution with no 
special sense of contact with one another are less likely 
to make a continuing impression on the quality of care, 
than ten who come together aware of each other’s service 
convictions, enthusiasm, and sympathy. A patient-deliv- 
ered black eye that might be the last straw for a young 
girl going it alone can be treated as a joke—‘“I really de- 
served a worse shiner because I didn’t handle her right” — 
when dormitory bull sessions are available to bolster up 
flagging spirits. 

Unit activity, however, consists of far more than daily 
bull sessions and formal weekly meetings. As if the 
strain of their exacting jobs were not enough to relieve 
their energies, the young people get together on their 
off hours to plan and carry out extra services for pa- 
tients. These usually take the form of some variety of 
recreational activity, for the unit members invariably are 
depressed by the drabness of their patients’ lives. Thus 
last winter at Rockland State Hospital in Orangeburg, 
New York, the unit initiated weekly folk dancing for 
patients which proved so successful that the hospital ad- 
ministration eventually made it a part of the regular rec- 
reational therapy program. 

At Overbrook last summer the young people put on a 
Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, with patients participating 
as actors as well as audience. They met with all the 
trouble that they might have anticipated from such a 
supporting cast—temperament, rugged individualism, last 
minute drop-outs—but the event was nevertheless a huge 
success, filling the auditorium to capacity. 

The same energetic spirit prevails within the units at 
correctional institutions, though there unit members have 
even less time to get together than in mental hospitals. 
Dormitory life is out for them because of their cottage 
assignments. Nevertheless, the four girls who compose 
the winter unit now at Clinton have set themselves the 
following projects in addition to their regular duties: 
establishment of a recreation program for the inmates 
(whom they always refer to as “the girls”) as well as one 
for the institution’s officers; the preparation of a guide® 
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book for new officers; helping “the girls” to conduct their 
self-government meetings; participation in an AFSC 
sponsored weekend work camp outside the institution. 
Since a work camp involves active work for others—such 
as helping to paint a poor widow’s house—this last would 
seem to involve a sort of busman’s holiday. 


(O Brena. ALL THESE USEFUL MANIFESTATIONS OF 
youthful energy bring trouble in the form not only of re- 
sistance but actual resentment on the part of older, more 
phlegmatic employes who are afraid of some disturbance 
to the tenor of their ways. However, the deep resentment 
encountered by mental hospital unit members during the 
war when they were nearly all—even the women--stig- 
matized as “dirty COs” no longer exists. Many hard- 
working, underpaid hospital attendants who for long 
years have worked faithfully to bring comfort to mental 
patients have taken endless trouble to help acquaint new 
unit members with their duties. But, in some instances, 
employe relationships still call for delicacy and tact on 
the part of unit members. Because they have been warned 
of the possibilities of mistrust and misunderstanding and 
also because they are warm, outgoing people, they usually 
make a conscious effort not to hold themselves aloof from 
the persons with whom they are working. 

All unit meetings and activities are open to all employes. 
and frequently stimulate regular staff members to apply 
for unit membership. One of the most active members 
of the unit at Overbrook is a male nurse who wanted 
to belong so he could feel free to speak up at unit meet- 
ings. This young man, who broke off study for the 
priesthood because he felt an urge toward immediate so- 
cial activity, was originally attracted to the meetings by 
the outside speakers that the unit brought to the hospital. 
He kept coming back because he liked the unit members’ 
company and their sympathetic attitude toward mental 
patients. 

Less enlightened employes sometimes turn out to be 
susceptible to the example of kindly interest that charac- 
terizes the unit members’ approach to institutional in- 
mates—mental patients, delinquents, or adult offenders. 
Once when a unit member asked a new employe in a 
mental hospital why he slapped a patient, the man re- 
plied with surprise that he didn’t know there was any 
other way to handle “the inmate.” After some days of 
watching the young college student treat all patients with 
the respect due individual personalities, he soon was 


‘adopting the same methods. 


On the other hand, unit members sometimes find their 
composure regarded by their fellow attendants as a weak- 
ness. In one hospital, a mental patient who was being 
held down for shock treatment, spit in the face of a stu-. 
dent attendant. When another attendant slapped the 
patient in reprisal, the student gasped: “Oh, that wasn’t 
necessary!” From that day forward the unit member 
found that the disturbed patient was his friend, but it was 
weeks before he could regain the respect of his fellow 
attendant. : 

AFSC experience has shown that in institutions where 
employes have been prepared for a unit’s arrival and its 
service philosophy, relationships between staff and unit 
members come easier. However, in one instance Mrs. 
Bailey overdid it, and when the unit members arrived 
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Helping Another Country Isn’t Easy 


But the great thing is human understanding, which is not understood by 
too many representatives of official benevolence when they go abroad. 


ERNEST G. GRIFFIN 


1 WAS MY LAST TOUR OF THE VILLAGES. | ARRIVED AT A 
smal] town in the plain of the River Strymon in Mace- 
donia, and entered the Supply Office to say goodbye to 
the hardworking secretary. We had had a particularly 
dificult time distributing the UNRRA supplies in this 
area, with natural obstacles—the winter flooding of the 
bullock-cart tracks and the blown bridge across the Stry- 
mon; plus political obstacles—raids from the guerillas, and 
the interference of a dictatorial and prejudiced bishop. 
The secretary looked very sad. “I have always looked 
forward to your coming,” he said, “because I could tell 
you my grievances without fearing they would be used 
by either side for other purposes. Now that UNRRA is 
going, the only firm element in life here slips away. Of 
course We are most grateful for the supplies, but also, you 
understand, ..'.” 

It was gratifying to hear that; often I had despaired 
of ever understanding. It made me wish I could meet 
the Foreign Aid official who would succeed me in that 
area. Perhaps I could have imparted to him the convic- 
tion which grows stronger as I review my two years in 
northern and central Greece; that a few who identify 
themselves with the life of the people can do more than 
a host of officials who, though equally well-meaning, plan 
from above. You can ship a sack of flour; but you cannot 
ship the ideas and traditions of the West to a peasant so- 
ciety which has changed little since the days when St. 
Paul preached to it. 

The United States today, deeply committed to foreign 
needs, would make no mistake to pause over such ex- 
periences as many of us have had in Greece—and in more 
advanced countries as well—realizing that the manner 
of assistance needs to be as generous as its intention. I 
believe that the only way to understand the psychology 
of another people is to live with them. Too many of- 
ficials are afraid to stray far from a bathroom, electric 
razor, and box of DDT. I found it essential to know at 
least enough of the language to “get around”; a few 
words of his own tongue from a foreigner never fails 


to warm a Greek heart. 
. 


—Ernest Griffin entered Greece at the beginning 
of UNRRA operations, shortly after the Decem- 
ber Revolution of 1944, and remained until the 
Mission’s withdrawal in June 1947. An English- 
man, he is now resident in New York, with his 
American wife whom he met in Thessaly when 
she also was an UNRRA worker. He is studying 
American literature and history at Columbia Uni- 
versity, in line with his belief in knowledge to 
further international understanding. 
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As | was working in an agricultural area, | stayed in 
the village houses—the type where the family lives up- 
stairs and the livestock downstairs. At first I did not find 
it easy to curl up in a rug on the floor in the same room 
with the whole family; I was even glad to get up as 
early as sunrise when I heard the hens clucking and the 
donkey braying under the floorboards. But I found after 
a time that there is a pleasing simplicity about the life. 
And if I still felt queazy about the lack of western hy- 
giene, I had an extra glass of the village wine the night 
before; I wasn’t bothered after that. Such visits are re- 
membered long afterwards. Any help to that or nearby 
villages from the organization the visitor represents, comes 
as from a lifelong friend. 


| HAD HAD MY “ORIENTATION LECTURES” IN THE TRAINING 
camp in Egypt, but once on the job my ideas about Greece 
and relief dissolved very quickly—as soon as I took my 
first convoy of refugees to their shattered villages in the 
mountains. I did not expect them to be grateful, exactly; 
but I did think they would cooperate. After all, I was 
helping them, wasn’t I? 

It escaped me at the time that for five years they had 
been hounded like beasts from one place to another, 
taught to steal and to sabotage. I forgot that they had 
had to fight and scrounge to live, that for years they had 
not seen many things, like soap, that we take for granted. 
I forgot how they had been living in fear and suspicion 
of the next man, that all they had in the world were the 
oddments of salvage they jealously guarded. 

When I saw how they struggled for the best place in 
the trucks, argued with the interpreter, lied about names 
and destinations if they thought that would help them, 
and insisted upon carrying crates of possessions which 
used up valuable space, I was exasperated. I became more 
exasperated as every few yards the convoy was stopped; 
another old lady felt sick, a triumphantly grinning “stow- 
away” had got the short “lift” he’d wanted, somebody’s 
hen had fluttered overboard. 

It seemed we never would get anywhere before dark 
on this hot, dusty day, and there were hundreds of fami- 
lies still waiting back at the station. I, too, began to 
shout. Then in the middle of the hub-bub a passing 
Greek soldier took a red rose from his buttonhole and 
handed it to me. He said nothing, merely smiled. My 
annoyance evaporated; it was my first real lesson in un- 
derstanding the Greek people. 


- J was reminded of all this a year later, in the office of 


the Prefecture of Drama, an inland county. A country- 
man of mine entered, a recently arrived young English 
officer who was an election observer. I saw that he too 
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At left, “where the family live upstairs 
and the livestock downstairs.” 

Mr. Griffin took the photograph in 
the mountain village of Granitis, east- 
ern Macedonia, near the Bulgarian 
border. Though war damage was slight 
here compared with that in other vil- 
lages, one can see signs of the Bul- 

arian and German invasions in the 
broken walls. 


Below, traditional black and white cos- 
tume of the Karakatsanayoi, an ancient 
nomadic group who wander with their 
flocks over Macedonia and Thrace. 
The picture was taken in Kavalla (for- 
merly Neapolis—where St. Paul first 
landed on the Greek mainland.) The 
costume never varies except for addi- 
tion of ornaments for special occasions. 

The woman had never had her 
photograph taken before, and asked 
her husband for permission. He was 
much less shy, she only reluctantly 
obedient. That the man is sitting and 
the woman standing is testimony to the 
conventional status of women; tradi- 
tionally bridegrooms may beat their 
' : brides on the wedding eve to remove 
had had a bad morning; and what he thought of the any doubt as to the future supremacy. 


Greeks at that moment was written all over his face. 
However, in a polite official tone, he said that he wanted 
to see the leaders of the main 
political parties in about ten min- 
utes; he would not keep them 
long. 

The prefect and the other ofh- 
cials were, as usual, extremely 
courteous. But the young officer 
did not see the wink the prefect 
gave me. I felt uncomfortable but 
I knew the prefect was right. 
Even if the party leaders arrived 
in ten minutes, which was un- 
likely, and however polite and 
wordy they might be, they would 
tell him no more than they 
wanted to: when they had 
summed up his attitude toward 
them, this would be just about 
nothing. 

It may seem that, as long as the 
goods are delivered the manner of 
the giving is unimportant; but a 
published announcement of grati- 
tude is one thing, and a deep 
feeling of appreciation shared by 
a large number of people is an- 
other. In Greece, particularly, all 
matters tend to become personal; 
the village president comes to see 
not the Food Department or the 
Health Section, but Mr. A. or 
Miss B. And he knows much 
more about this person than may 
be realized, for every official is 
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the subject of long discussions in coffee house or tavern. 

In England, my own country, there is of course no lan- 
guage barrier or peasant population. But the need to 
understand the popular mind is just as great, and to give 
aid there which will succeed socially as well as eco- 
nomically is more difficult than in most countries. Greece 
has for many years included remittances from abroad as 
part of her national economy. Great Britain has never 
been a “receiving country” before. Even among those of 
my friends at home who are most grateful for American 


Left, two peasants enjoy a bottle of 
retsina, a white, resinous wine, in the 
small town of Verria. This town com- 
mands the eastern end of the mountain 
pass to Kozani, capital of western 
Macedonia, the scene of recent bitter 
fighting. The notice in the right hand 
upper corner warns that speaking 
about politics is forbidden. (Mr. 
Griffin says, “One might as well try to 
forbid Greek conversation, in gen- 
eral!”) Two days after this picture 
was taken, the guerillas blew up the 
town power station. Historically, Ver- 
tia is noted for a number of small, 
hidden churches, some of which date 
back to the fourteenth century, built 
when the Turks were in power; it is 
also the site of one of the world’s oldest 
Jewish settlements. 


Below, a typical store in Langadas, a 
village market center in central Mace- 
donia. Apart from the one electric bulb 
and the modern scales, this store 
probably is the almost exact counter- 
part of one several thousand years ago. 
The pottery pitchers and bowls on 
sale retain the shapes of classic times. 


aid, there is a lurking resentment at having to accept 
help. Both giving and receiving can be done in a way 
which will either break down or strengthen that resent- 
ment. 

Out of my own experience, I have realized that an 
understanding of the psychology and history of the peo 
ple to be helped is as important as technical qualifications. 
Is it too much to suggest that Foreign Aid officials, before 
beginning work, be required to achieve a measure of this 
understanding through firsthand experience? 


The preschool story-acting group makes an exuberant dash to its meeting in the Palo Alto Children’s Theater. 


They Tax Themselves For Fun 


A postmaster learns ceramics, drygoods clerks do scene design, teen-agers 
throng their own coke bar; Palo Alto takes these leisure-use dividends with pride. 


FARNSWORTH CROWDER 


HROUGH THE TREES ALONG EL CaMIno REAL WHERE 
that ancient highway ‘skirts the southwest limits of 
Palo Alto, California, you may see the huge Stanford 
University Stadium. About once in two years, at the 
autumn Big Game with the Golden Bears of Berkeley, 
the Bowl is filled to its 90,000 capacity. 
Now, suppose you could fill up that bowl not once in 
two years, but six or seven times each year; and not for 
football alone, but for other sports, for dancing, play- 


acting, festivals, games, and parades. That would be: 


notable, wouldn’t it, an amazing expression of a com- 
munal pursuit of happiness? 

Considering the bowl as a measure—90,000 people— 
that actually is what happens. Palo Alto, with population 
of only about 23,000, has six or seven. bowlfuls of its 


& 


—Farnsworth Crowder, well known to Survey 
Graphic readers for his thoughtful articles on 
education, has been a migratory reporter, school 
teacher, truck farmer, and is now a free lance 
radio and magazine writer. He lives in Palo Alto 
“for one reason among others—that my children 
may enjoy the town’s leisure-use advantages.” 
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citizens every year, not massed together, of course, but 
spread out in time and space, all busily engaged in mu- 
nicipally sponsored play. The people of Palo Alto meet 
together to do probably more folk dancing, act in more 
dramas, play more games, ride more hobbies, wrangle 
in more forums, gamble on more potluck suppers than 
the inhabitants of any other city in the country. 

During 1948, attendance on Palo Alto’s leisure-use activi 
ties totaled approximately 750,000; meaning that, on the 
average, over 2,000 inhabitants were gathered together 
every day of the year in groups large or small, for pur. 
suits having nothing to do with the earning of their dail; 
bread. - 

The phenomenon can be expressed in another way. The 
National Recreation Association has set $3 per capita a: 
an ideal annual figure for municipal park and recreationa 
services. This looks modest, but in fact it is a high stand 
ard when you consider that the normal per capita ex 
penditure by all American cities is only about $1, with the 
average less than $2 for the highest 25 percent. In Pak 
Alto, by contrast, the present budget for park and rec 
reational services amounts to about $10 for each of th 
town’s residents. This is tops. But, even so, it is not all 
You must also add in the school district’s appropriation 
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bringing up the community’s total budget for subsidizing 
leisure-use activities to well over $300,000. 

The explanation is not that Palo Alto is filthy rich. It 
has very little industrial property and no landed estates 
to yield fat revenues. The explanation is that, starting in 
a timid way years ago to tax itself for fun, the town found 
that it had something worth keeping and expanding. 

Anyone who has cynical misgivings about man’s well- 
demonstrated talents for using his spare time to stagnate, 
dissipate, and go to the dogs, should have a look at this 
little West Coast city. 


J UST OPPOSITE THE StaNForD BowL BEHIND A SCREEN OF 
oaks, is a handsome, sprawled-out building, often referred 
to as Palo Alto’s number two night-spot. Driving up, 
we find a lot of cars parked outside. Pleasant music 
makes us expect something gay. But inside, the locker 
doors that line the green corridors and the odor of dry- 
ing varnish and chalk dust identify the place unmistak- 
-ably. Night-spot indeed! This is a public school. Not- 
withstanding which, it is a community recreational resort. 

Here, around the calendar, men and women, having 
hurried through dinner and the dishes, slicked their hair 
and sharpened their pencils, gather to make an evening 
of it. Far more fathers and mothers than children go 
to school in this building. During the 1947-48 sessions, 
5,000 adults enrolled here for work. This student body is 
a cross section of the population, fraternizing on the basis 
of common interests. Postmaster Ralph Evans may be 
fashioning pottery alongside one of his mail clerks; a 
trans-Pacific airline pilot studying Russian across the 
aisle from a laundry driver; an investment banker, who 
arrives in a Cadillac, laboring at landscape painting beside 
a young carpenter who arrives on a motor-scooter. A 
backyard farmer builds himself a pair of English-type 
bee hives, a Stanford professor re-upholsters his favorite 
study chair. 

The music we heard can be traced to an eccentric or- 
chestra made up of performers on such unorthodox in- 
struments as the zither, marimba, potato-horn, and ac- 
cordion. In the girls’ gymnasium we find twenty to thirty 
women of assorted ages, shapes, and sizes struggling with 
modern dance. At the swimming pool we watch a line 
of men and women, in a trance of solemn concentration, 
casting with fly rods for imaginary trout. 

We pass rooms and shops where instruction is being 
given in photography, sewing, electronics, French, and 
conversational Spanish. Here is a class in the dynamics 
of interpersonal relationships, down the hall one in flower 
arrangement. 

In the wood-working shop, the teacher identifies some 
of his pupils. Over there, a grandmother, nearly sixty, 
who started a few months ago with a huge rough-dressed 
mahogany plank, tonight is applying the final polish to 
an elegant table. Busy newlyweds, the bride with sawdust 
in her hair, have an apartment to furnish; short on dol- 
lars, long on energy, they are remaking old pieces picked 
up at auctions and second hand stores. The balding gen- 
tleman yonder, hand-carving a walnut chest of his own 
manufacture, is a retired Detroit industrialist. 

In another music room we find a mixed choral group 
of more than one hundred voices. Tomorrow night, the 
director will be putting a fifty-piece orchestra through 
bars and beats. Out on the athletic field, we find a com- 
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pany of thirty people and as many dogs—mutts, mongrels, 
and precious bluebloods. Taught by an army officer who 
trained dogs for war service, these masters and their pets 
are learning the techniques of proper canine behavior. 


WV E SHALL HAVE MORE TO SAY ABOUT THE ADULT SCHOOL} 
just now we are going to drive across town for a look at 
Palo Alto’s number one night spot, a group of handsome 
buildings, centering around a flower carpeted patio. 
There is very lovely music here, and at the end of the 
patio arcade we reach the doorway to a long, beamed hall 
where merry couples are following the caller’s commands: 


Watch your honey and watch her close, 
Treat your honey to a double dose! 
Swing ’em high and swing ’em low 
Keep on swingin’ that calico! 


Being in northern California, we are in the folk- 
dancingest section of the country. This particular scene 
is not an isolated special event. With different groups on 
different nights, it is repeated evening after evening, the 
year round. During the past fall, winter, and spring, 
the average weekly attendance exceeded 600. Anyone is 
welcome. Classes for beginners are organized quarterly. 
Greybeards come to promenade with coeds and Southern 
Pacific executives with the waitress from the Indian Grill. 
Families come: aptly the caller can sing out, “Swing your 
maw, swing your paw, and don’t forgit your mother-tn- 
law.” 

There is one conservative group, however—the high- 
school set—that clings to social dancing. In the basement, 
we find their special rendezvous, the “Congo Room” as 
they call it, complete with juke box and bar, subdued 
lighting, weird murals painted by the denizens them- 
selves, and tables and chairs for sitting-this-one-out. But 
the bar is a coke bar, the furnishings are by the PTA, 
the “bouncer” an adult supervisor. Cover charge is 15 
cents or $1 for a season, the landlord is the City of Palo 
Alto (rent free), and the whole enterprise is under the 
sponsorship of a council headed by the pastor of the 
Methodist Church. The teen-agers themselves were asked 
by the council what they most wanted and needed in 
the way of recreation facility—and this was it, a retreat 
of their own. 

Upstairs again, we wander along arcades and corridors. 
In one room a church society is polishing off a pot-luck 
supper. In another, the local Democratic Club is in ses- 
sion. In a third, singers are rehearsing for a light opera. 
Regularly, night after night, these facilities are in use. 
During the past year, space was reserved for more than 
a thousand events—including Alcoholics Anonymous, the 
Church Women’s Auxiliary for a rummage sale, the 
Toastmaster’s Club, Esperanto Club, the Consumer’s Co- 
operative, the League of Women Voters to present the 
rival candidates for Congress. 

The arcade leads to two little theaters. The larger, 
complete with workrooms, shops, wardrobe, rehearsal 
hall, and stage, is the home of the Palo Alto Players who 
produce monthly dramas and an annual comic opera for 
runs of six to twelve performances each. 

Across the patio, the Children’s Theater is in use—while 
the children slumber—by a crowd of adults furrowing 
their brows over a panel discussion of city planning. Palo 
Alto’s addiction to group worrying will please or annoy 
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you, depending on your definition of recreation. During 
a recent typical thirty-day period, twenty-two open forum 
meetings were held on as many different subjects—World 
Federation, Palestine Partition, the Central Valley Project, 
Psychiatry for Childhood, Love and Marriage, to name 
a few. 

The Children’s Theater is Sarena of its kind. Palo 
Alto children, almost before they can toddle, are intro- 
duced to the magic of the theater in weekly sessions of 
story-acting on the stage. For youngsters of school age, 
twenty or more plays a year are cast, rehearsed, and per- 
formed. Children are the only actors, do much of the 
lighting, scene painting, and costuming, and they con- 
stitute the audiences. There is a performance for them 
each week, usually on a Saturday, topped off with care- 
fully selected short movies. 


flee NUMBER ONE NIGHT-SPOT Is, OF COURSE, THE CoM- 
munity Center. Used day and night, it is almost as 
familiar to thousands of citizens as if its halls, stayes, and 
arcades were extensions of their own homes. 

The center represents both a gift and an earned reward. 
Thirty years ago, Palo Alto acquired a surplus army can- 
teen building and had it set up next door to the railroad 
station to serve community organizations and events. 
These flourished. Looking on was a Mrs. Lucie Stern, 
who had means and a heart. Reasoning that people who 
could do so much with mediocre equipment ought to be 
encouraged, “Aunt Lucie” in 1934 caused a new center 
to rise on a site furnished by the city fathers. It has grown 
since then into the present $500,000 colony of recreational 
facilities which includes, in the park nearby, a spacious 
redwood lodge for the use of the Girl Scouts, at an an- 
nual rental of $1; a Children’s 
Library, designed, decorated, 
and stocked for juvenile book 
lovers; and the Junior Museum 
—first such institution in-the 
United States. 

Scattered around town are 
additional facilities which must 
be seen on a tour by daylight. 
There are many parks and 
playgrounds, one within walk- 
ing distance of nearly every 
front door. There is a turfed 
playing field equipped for 
night games, three outdoor 
swiming pools, four gymnas- 
iums, a _ secluded bowling 
green. On San Francisco Bay, 
the Department of Public 
Works maintains a municipal 
yacht harbor, with beat anch- 
orages, two clubhouses (one 
for Sea Scouts), and a big salt- 
water pond for’ model boats 
and migratory birds. 

Palo Altos achievements are 


At the Junior Museum young 
Palo Alto meets the Eocene 


full of suggestions and encouragement for other com- 
munities. Basic to this whole scheme of leisure time 
activities is the policy of using public funds to provide 
a foundation. Ot course, there is always a disposition to 
snort at the use of tax money for anything so apparently 
frivolous as hiring an expert to teach folk dancing. But 
Palo Altons no longer snort. The great majority would 
no more throw over their leisure-use program than their 
water supply and sewage disposal plants. 

The policy is not pure paternalism, for the public treas- 
uries do not assume the whole burden. In general, chil- 
dren’s activities are offered free, while adult participants 
are expected to pay something. Thus, the Adult Little 
Theater, through the box office, turns back about $1,000 
a month against its subsidy. The folk dancing, through 
voluntary silver collections, is nearly self-supporting. 
Evening school students pay “tuition” fees averaging 
about $3 for each course. 

Another policy of major importance is that of engaging 
expert leadership. The city council, advised by a citizen’s 
commission, employs a General Superintendent of Rec- 
reation, who in turn heads a staff of nineteen full time 
workers and such part time assistants as are needed. 
Similarly, the school board engages administrators and 
certified teachers for the adult school. It follows, then, 
that every department has not only a budget but paid 
personnel. The Palo Alto Players, after struggling along 
haphazardly for years, now have, in addition to their 
city-owned theater, a salaried three-man professional staff. 
The Children’s Theater is in the same fortunate position. — 
The Junior Museum has a paid curator, assistant curator, 
and instructors. 

There is always the danger that expert staff members 
will make of themselves a high-handed bureaucracy. It 

might be so here, but Palto Altons when asked, “Who 
runs your leisure- -use programs?” will answer, “Every- 
body.” This, too, is policy. 
There is a constant swapping 
of personnel, equipment, and 
functions. The more cooks, 
the better the broth. 

Hundreds of volunteers— 
parents, businessmen, athletes, 
ministers, and teachers—con- 
tribute time, talent and even 
money. The Junior Museum 
has been fortunate in the mat- 
ter of cash donations and 
nearly 800 people have given 
materials for its exhibitions 
and collections. The Children’s 
Theater’s strenuous schedule 
would be impossible without 
the help of scores of mothers. 
The Recreational Superintend- 
ent estimates that services now 
contributed would, if paid for, 
cost the city thirty or forty 
thousand dollars a year. 

The activities, then, exclude 
no one as. contributor or par- 
ticipant. There are no eligibil- 
ity hurdles. At the adult 
school, interest is the ruling 
qualification for enrollment. 
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The desires of the pupils—whether for basic mathematics 
or lip reading, creative writing, or weaving—have pro- 
duced the highly assorted curriculum, and the happy 
student body. 

At the Community Adult Theater, emphasis is on 
“community.” The directors attempt to assign at least 
half the roles in each play to fresh talent and to bring 
in new hands backstage. Last year, about 600 shared in 
getting the productions before the audiences. The same 
emphasis holds in the Children’s Theater. No Palo Alto 
youngster who tries out for a play is denied his hour of 
fright and glory behind the footlights. If no part exists, 
one can be written in. 

The Junior Museum, wide open to all children, is 
plagued by the task of accommodating them. Attendance 
during 1947 ran to over 25,000. The place is a hive of 
activity—exhibits and demonstrations in preparation, na- 
ture study trips, classes. Every Saturday, one of the rooms 
is darkened for an hour of movies—nature and science 
subjects and travelogues. At the Annual Science Fair, 
young artisans display their handiwork, naturalists their 
collections of minerals, marine shells, reptiles, flowers or, 
in the case of one boy, skulls. 

Something goes on for nearly everyone. Children who 
crave to learn tumbling, tap or modern dancing are wel- 
come to the city’s classes in these arts. For boys there are 
“clinics” in baseball, basketball, football, and tennis. Com- 
petitive non-varsity leagues exist in various sports at levels 
from midgets to grown-ups. The 1947 schedule of soft- 
ball games for young men required the playing of over 
400 games. Any youngster, for a dime a lesson, is taught 
to swim at the municipal pools. Even chess addicts are 
given accommodations at the Community Center. Cur- 
rently in the discussion stage are plans for serving those 
who have more leisure than anybody else—the old people. 

A kind of symbolic summing-up is made annually on 
the first of May, when the town virtually closes down 
to make a festive day of it. There is a huge children’s 
parade up University Avenue, a pet show (dogs, cats, 
parrots, guinea pigs, donkeys, goats, rats, snakes) at the 
Lytton School, a horse show, a May-pole fete in the park, 
a science fair in the Junior Museum, open house at the 
Children’s Library, the seasonal opening of the outdoor 


pools, an evening band concert, a play in the Adult The- 
ater, and dancing till midnight in three halls at the Com- 
munity Center. Unless it is the autumn Big Game with 
California, no event can bring out so many Palo Altons 
as this springtime, ceremonial rededication of the com- 
munity to the proposition that happiness is worth 
pursuing. 


i Aesiou ers 


N, ONE CONTENDS THAT ANY MOMENTOUS CONTRIBUTION 
toward the world’s salvation is being made when the post- 
master takes up ceramics, when drygoods clerks exert 
themselves as scenery designers, when old men gather 
daily around the bowling green, when fathers and sons 
go sailing out from their yacht 
harbor, and when the middle- 
aged return to school. On the 
other hand, a world of com- 
munities in which such events 
were commonplace, would not 
be in such dire need of salva- 
tion, either by statesmen or psy- 
chiatrists. 

Palo Alto is mindful of divi- 
dends in the form of better 
health and in divorce and juven- 
ile delinquency rates below 
those of the state and of the im- 
mediate country. To attribute 
such a showing to any one of 
many factors cannot be done. 
The chief of police remarks, “There is no knowing 
what our grief with kids would be if we did not 
have our recreational program, but certainly it would 
be greater.” It is significant that troubles with juveniles 
are most serious in the part of town most remote from 
the Community Center. 

Certainly there is evidence in Palo Alto that the fruits 
of spare time need not be dissipation, loneliness, melan- 
cholia, and mental anemia; need not be the boredom 
that sits lamely down to wait for relief from professional 
entertainers. 
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Hors d’Oeuvres 


HAROLD WILLARD GLEASON 


The academic vines which drape the Tree 

Of Knowledge harbor many a weird monstrosity 
Among their foliage: frail ephemerae 

Which flutter with eccentric preciosity; 

Praying mantes—pious sycophants; 

Bumblebees, those blusterers hysterical; 

In myriads, dull inconsequential ants, 

Scurrying aimlessly on quests chimerical; 

Pale, fragile aphids, pandering to these 

Draining bright leaves with suction sly and treacherous; 
“Voracious beetles from beyond the seas, 

Exotic, some industrious, some Jecherous . . . 


O, for a flock of little lambs ivy-vorous, 
From college excess buggage to deliver us! 
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Cancer in the Factory 


New industrial processes have sharply increased the danger of occu- 


pational cancer. Whose the responsibility for prevention and control? 


MARION ROBINSON 


I WAS ONLY ON CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE THAT CIVILIZA- 
tion was indicted for the crime of cancer. 

Now comes conclusive evidence that cancer, in part at 
least, is today a disease of industrial civilization. Modern 
man is faced with a tremendous penalty in human suffer- 
ing for what he achieved in his greatest pride, as though 
the wrathful God of our forefathers were bringing ven- 
geance upon man for daring to take nature’s secrets for 
his own. 

The discovery that hundreds of materials used for in- 
dustrial manufacture contain cancer-producing agents will 
mean, in the next few years, many changes and new 
responsibilities in our personal and institutional lives. Yet 
the very facts which uncover this new danger in modern 
living may possibly hold the secret of all cancer. The 
work that will be done to roll back the threat of this 
environmental cancer may turn up the clue to the disease 
from which nearly 190,000 people each year now die. 

The first entry in the roll-call of agents unleashed by in- 
dustrial processes was a mere commonplace. In 1775 a 
London physician, Percival Pott, writing of the curious 
incidence of scrotal cancer among chimney sweeps, sug- 
gested a connection between it and the accumulations of 
soot on the bodies of the unwashed urchins. 

During the next hundred years, paraffin and shale oils, 
pitch and tar were added to the list of suspected causes— 
this time, of cancer of the skin—by way of medical writ- 
ings in France, Germany, and the British Isles. In 1895 
a medical researcher went to work on cancer of the blad- 
der among workers in the German dye industries. He 
found the causative agent to be lurking in the aromatic 
amines—beta-naphthylamine and_benzidine. 

In the cobalt mines of Schneeberg, Germany, an occu- 
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—By a recent staff member of Survey Associates 
who this month goes off on her own as a free 
lance writer. A graduate of the New York 
School of Social Work, with experience both in 
casework and in social work interpretation in Bal- 
timore and New York, Miss Robinson came to 
Survey Associates three years ago to carry a ma- 
jor portion of the responsibility for the Survev 
Midmonthly. To this task she brought a com- 
bination of technical knowledge in the social work 
field and a gift for lively expression. Though 
her name has disappeared from The Survey mast- 
head, it will, we hope, continue to appear in the 
table of contents. 


pational ailment called “mountain disease” has, for cen- 
turies, killed three out of four miners. In the early 1900's 
it was discovered that mountain disease was really lung 
cancer caused by exposure to radioactive ores. In 1926 
a similar discovery was made about miners in the uran- 
ium-radium mines of Joachimsthal, Germany. About the 
same time, “radium disease” made its appearance among 
young women workers in the luminous dial plants of 
New Jersey and Connecticut. Thirty percent of them 
developed cancer of the bones, while a severe anemia 
overtook the others at an earlier stage before malignancy 
developed. 

Reports from the chief inspector of factories in Eng- 
land in the past three decades establish a connection be- 
tween hot tar fumes in the English gas works and the 
skin cancer which develops among workers. And in the 
past twenty years, research here and abroad has revealed 
that a number of other industrially useful substances be- 
long in this array of death agents. Since 1924, creosote, 
benzol, chromates, nickel carbonyl, and asbestos have 
all been added to the list. The U. S. Public Health 
Service is publishing, in connection with a_ health 
report, a chart of twenty-seven agents which attack 
fifty-two kinds of body tissue. Although nineteen 
of these correlations are still filed under “Suspected,” 
thirty-three are marked “E” for “Established.” 


I HE STORY OF ENVIRONMENTAL CANCER IS LITTLE KNOWN. 


‘Only a small fraction of the thousands of cancer research- 


ers and clinicians have given it attention. Research has 
gone along quietly, gathering momentum in the last 
twenty years as evidence began to mount. Today it is 
a modest but brand new landmark in the long uphill 
struggle against cancer. And it is crucial for this country, 
since its cause and effect are rooted at the heart of indus- 
trial production. 

Take Plant X, one of our country’s great dye manu- 
facturing industries, situated in a county which has a 
population of 100,000. Plant X employs 1,000 people, ten 
of whom work deep in the heart of the factory, where 
dust and vapor by tons are given off into the atmosphere. 
Two of the employes, Bob and Mike, have worked in the 
unit for fifteca and twenty years respectively. The rest 
of the crew have been there six years or less. Mike has 
been suffering pain and discomfort for some time, and 
he goes to see a doctor. The diagnosis is cancer of the 
bladder. It can be treated but as is often the case with 
cancer, by the time the symptoms show up, the disease 
is well advanced. 

Informed by Mike’s physician that the cancer may be 
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connected with materials used in the plant, the plant phy- 
sician examines the rest of the men on the crew. Bob 
is found to be suffering from the early stages of the same 
disease. None of the other men show serious symptoms. 

Mike’s illness drags on for months. It is proved that 
his cancer was caused by taking aromatic amines into his 
system through twenty years exposure to the dust and 
vapors, but he is not eligible for compensation. Few 
state compensation laws are written so that a new occu- 
pation-connected illness like this can be recognized unless 
specifically written into the law. The company makes 
a private settlement to care for Mike during his illness, 
and for his dependents afterward. 

If Plant X disregards Mike’s tragedy and fails to find a 
way to protect its workers, the experts predict nine out 
of ten of the men needed in this unit of operation will, 
after a certain period of exposure, develop cancer—and 
all in the bladder. 

If the plant mistakenly puts its total effort into protec- 
tion of the two men in this most exposed spot, without 
taking account of the possible danger to others in the 
plant at large and in the surrounding community, it may 
save the nine or ten in the vat rooms, but will still have 
to reckon with the probability of cancer developing in 
forty or fifty other members of the plant population and 
in a hundred others out in the county. 


chemical (inorganic) 


Geology and climate were, for the ages before our 
present one, the two main factors in our environment that 
could exert much effect on man. But environment has 
now grown enormously complicated by a myriad of 
chemical and physical agents released by the increase of 
chemical and metallurgical establishments and the intro- 
duction of air pressure tools. It comes as a shock to real- 
ize that danger lurks in the materials used for power 
production, transportation, communication, lighting, heat- 
ing—in short, almost all the trappings of modern life 
which we have considered as contributing to our safety, 
comfort, and convenience. 


M ox: OF WHAT IS KNOWN ABOUT ENVIRONMENTAL CAN- 
cer has been learned in the past twenty years. This may 
have been because the very nature of its origin delayed 
its most dramatic appearance until the industrial age was 
well advanced. Those who know medical history point 
out, however, that the first clues appeared seventy-five 
years ago almost simultaneously with Pasteur’s discovery 
of bacteria and other animate disease-producing agents. 
The ensuing battle against infectious disease absorbed 
the medical world and, except for scattered research in 
various countries, the clues were not followed up until 


the early 1920's. 
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One of the handful of medical men who began work 
on the problem at that time was Dr. W. C. Hueper, 
then a recent graduate of the University of Kiel, and as- 
sistant physician in a municipal hospital in Berlin. Be- 
coming interested in the high incidence of lung cancer 
among these Berlin patients, he began research which 
brought him to the department of pathology at Chicago’s 
Mercy Hospital in 1923, and on to a four-year stay in 
the cancer research laboratories of the University of Penn- 
sylvania medical school. It was here that he made fur- 
ther progress in the study of bladder cancer among work- 
ers in dye industries, which is probably the earliest work 
in this country on this occupational cancer. 

Today, after another fourteen years of research in the 
DuPont Industries and the William L. Warner Com- 
pany, he presides over the environmental cancer section 
of the U. S. Public Health Service’s National Cancer In- 
stitute. Currently, this section consists of eight research- 
ers working alternately in a modest laboratory at George- 
town and a busy office in a rambling temporary building 
overlooking beautiful countryside at Bethesda, Maryland. 

A soft-spoken, gently humorous man of middle age, 
Dr. Hueper has two ambitions: to reach every worker 
employed in the last twenty years in “exposed” operations 
of industries using materials known to contain cancer 
agents; and to help this country mobilize itself to roll 
back the threat of environmental cancer before it gains 
any more headway. As chief of this section of the in- 
stitute’s cancer control branch, which was set up last 
May to “investigate into extrinsic causative factors of 
human cancer,” he faces one of the most significant and 
crucial public health jobs this country has known to date. 


ee ITSELF HAS INITIATED AN ATTACK ON OCCUPATIONAL 
cancer which is being carried out in Memorial Hospital's 
Sloan-Kettering Institute, in New York City. 
up by Dr. William Smith, a Johns Hopkins medical 
school man who has worked at cancer research for ten 
years, these laboratories service some of our largest chemi- 
cal industries. New materials are tested for carcinogenic 
agents before they are put into production. And with 
the help of an advisory committee which includes en- 
gineers and industrialists, practical methods for control- 
ling these lethal agents are worked out. 

Both of these experts agree that occupational cancer 
is by far the most significant part of environmental can- 
cer. Though it accounts for a small percent of cancer 
cases in the total population—industrially-caused bladder 
cancer, for instance, represents only 0.2 percent of all blad- 
der cancer in the country—it is on the increase. Further, 
it is estimated that fully 90 percent of the known en- 
vironmental carcinogens never existed in dangerous con- 
centration until industrial processes brought workers 
into close and constant contact with them. 

The U. S. has not yet fully acknowledged, medically or 
legally, this risk to industrial workers. In other coun- 
tries, there is legal recognition of a half dozen industrially- 
used substances as producers of skin cancer, radioactive 
materials and chromates causing lung cancer, of aromatic 
amines causing bladder cancer. Largely because of the 
lack of published scientific data, the majority of industrial 
management here is uninformed of the existence of 
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the threat. Some skepticism remains in the minds of 
cautious researchers about certain suspected materials, and 
there is also a naturally retarding factor for industry in 
the prospect of undesirable publicity, costly rebuilding, 
extensive precautionary measures, and much more strin- 
gent government regulations. 

Experience on the Sloan-Kettering project has shown 
that in some cases, plants are able to narrow down the 
use of dangerous materials to a few plant units. Some- 
times workers can then be protected by as simple a de- 
vice as wearing gloves, or by installing a ventilating sys- 
tem over storage bins where chemicals are kept. In 
other cases, the necessary changes in plant production run 
into real money. Dr. Smith tells of one company which, 
upon receipt of his laboratory’s report went to wor 
on a blueprint for plant reconstruction that eventually 
cost a million and a half dollars. 


De HUEPER SEES THE PREVENTION AND CONTROL PROBLEM 
as one of sanitation. “Good housekeeping,” he says, can 
accomplish a good deal. This includes taking care that 
cancer-causing materials are not carelessly exposed, en- 
closing pipes to do away with crevices and to provide a 
flat wall surface that can be hosed down regularly and 
easily. Besides providing masks, gloves, and respirators 
for workers, certain types of plants can diminish danger 
by heightening smoke stacks, and using electric plants 
which arrest the cancer agents from fume and smoke 
so that they can be washed away. Other kinds of plants 
can handle the problem by instituting a closed type of 
manufacture, that is, a system whereby workers will 
not need to come in contact with raw materials from the 
first to the final operation. 

The plant physician emerges as an important figure 
in industry’s struggle to protect its workers against these 
lethal agents. If he is able to detect and treat cancerous 
and pre-cancerous lesions, he can arrest the danger before 
it grows to unmanageable proportions. Dr. Hueper tells 
of a recent incident when a plant physician reported 
three cases of cancer of the nasal sinus—a rare affliction. 
Further study showed six cases of the malady in the same 
operation of the plant, with exposure of from six to twelve 
years to a suspected carcinogenic agent. Though the 
specific factor has not yet been nailed down, this doc- 
tor has undoubtedly saved many future employes from 
unnecessary painful and lingering deaths. 

The plant physician also shares with management the 
responsibility for steering an employe who shows any 
symptoms of cancer into another and unexposed part 
of the plant. To have reassigned Bob to the same unit 
of work in Plant X -after diagnosis would be, as Dr. 
Hueper puts it, “signing his death certificate, except for 
tnel date.” 

Labor also has a special job to perform in this pre- 
vention and control program. Considering the general 
dread of cancer in our generation, workers strangely re- 
sist using protective devices such as gloves and masks. 
Doctors complain, too, that workers fail to follow medi- 
cal advice, and avoid the regular examinations which 
are considered necessary during a short period of exposure 
to a carcinogenic agent. The job of educating workers 
to respect the dangers under which they work thus be- 
comes an important item on organized labor’s agenda. 

The legislative implications are many. Medical experts 
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agree that cancer-should be a reportable disease, with 
responsibility vested in the state health departments as 
in the case of communicable diseases. Compensation laws 
must be amended to allow for occupational cancer. Al- 
though some states so phrase their laws that each carcino- 
genic agent would have to be named specifically, there 
are already so many—and new ones being discovered all 
the time—that some broad phraseology must finally be 
adopted. Some experts feel, too that there should be an 
addendum to the criminal code, making it a punishable 
offense to allow undue exposure of an individual to a 
known agent. y 


Vee STRIDES HAVE BEEN TAKEN IN THIS FIELD IN 
the past twenty years, the growth of industry and the 
increase of occupational cancer demand more rapid prog- 
ress in the new years. Here are some of the questions 
that must be answered: 

How widespread is this affliction? There are no reli- 
able data in this country concerning the number of occu- 
pational cancers. To date some 8,000 cases have been ob- 
served in workers of many industries, affecting many dif- 
ferent bodily organs. The actual number, according to 
Dr. Hueper, is probably appreciably higher than what 
is recorded. 

How long and how intense an exposure to these agents 
will produce cancer in humans? What is the length of 
the latent period before symptoms appear? ‘These are 
two of the toughest nuts to crack. As in the cases of 
Mike and Bob, it has been found that manifestations 
may appear from ten to fifteen years after the period of 
exposure. If industries are not alert to the dangers for 
their employes, and cancer remains an_unreportable 
disease, the turnover of plant workers scatters clues to the 
four winds. A start on this gigantic detective job is be- 
ing made at the National Cancer Institute, under Dr. 
Hueper’s direction. It is hoped that this project will not 


only help save the lives of these employes, but will also 
provide valuable information on the relation between the 
exposure period and the length of time before symptoms 
appear. 

The $64 question here, as in all cancer research, is: 
Just what happens when the agent comes in contact with 
human tissue? Does tt have a direct effect, or does it in 
some curious way, cause the tissue itself to become en- 
dowed with carcinogenic properties? Or, as one theory 
has it, does it cause 
functional change in an 
endocrine gland or the 
liver which then gen- 
erates the deadly prod- 
uct? In other words, 
what causes cancer? 
These are the questions 
that have stumped the 
experts in hundreds of 
laboratories and clinics 
the world over. 

The discoveries in the 
field of environmental 
cancer bring a new, slim ray of hope into the whole 
picture. There is just a chance that this new field of 
inquiry may hold the answer to the ancient problem. 
Suggest that to one of these canny medical men and he 
will shake his head doubtfully, but there is a gleam of 
excitement in his eye. The cause of 99 percent of cancer 
has hitherto been unknown. It may be that this will 
turn out to be a tiny fraction in the first wedge of knowl- 
edge to penetrate the innermost mystery. of cancer. 


Mths HAS ALREADY PAID PART OF HIS PENALTY FOR WHAT 
we call progress. He must begin now to pay in the coin 
of responsibility. Having exploited the environment for 
the sake of the good life, he must now come to terms 
with it for the sake of a better life. 


McGuffey to the Contrary 


66" °HE Jesuit Fathers were often very wise: at their school at La Fléche, young 

‘lis René Descartes was permitted, because of his delicate health, to remain in 
bed each day until noon. What McGuffey would have prophesied about the future 
of such a child is not difficult to imagine. But Descartes did not turn out a complete 
profligate. Indeed, his delightful habit of staying in bed until noon bore at least one 
remarkable fruit. Analytical geometry came to him one morning as he lay pleasantly 
in bed.”—Reprinted from “Mathematics and the Imagination,” by permission of 
Simon and Schuster, Publishers. Copyright 1940 by Edward Kasner and James 


Newman. 
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LETTERS #ana: (elise 


Report of a Citizen 


wicHT D. EitsENHOWER’S PERSONAL 
D report to the American people, 
“Crusade in Europe” (Doubleday, $5), 
is set off from all memoirs written by 
military leaders—it is the least military 
and most democratic of them all. It is 


the report of a citizen who led other - 


citizens in a difficult task of restoring 
order and peace. When its author de- 
scribes military actions he writes not for 
the archives of West Point but for the 
understanding of Americans who sent 
their sons into battle. 

Superior officers may have esteemed 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in the days be- 
fore the war, but the country at large 
knew nothing about him. He was a 
brigadier general and member of the 
American Military Mission to the Philip- 
pine Islands in the years preceding our 
entry into the war. He expected war 
with Germany, but not with Japan. He 
became chief of the war plans division 
and was chief of operations in the of- 
fice of the chief of staff when President 
Roosevelt decided that he was the man 
to lead in the European campaigns that 
were to come. How right the President 
and General Marshall were about Eisen- 
hower must become clear to anyone who 
reads this book. 

For there are still two points of view 
on many matters associated with the 
war, and Eisenhower has greatly sup- 
ported one of them. There will be de- 
bate, for a long time, on the North 
African operation, the failure to follow 
Prime Minister Churchill’s desire to in- 
vade the Balkans, the misreading of the 
importance of investing Berlin, and, 
most important of all, Operation Over- 
lord, the attack in Normandy. General 
Eisenhower did not make the decision 
about North Africa, but he had the job 
of training the army to carry out that 
major campaign, and his success in co- 
ordination and keeping morale high led 
to his nomination for the heavier tasks. 
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He succeeded in North Atrica despite 
obstacles that would have broken a less 
able commander. His report shows how 
little reliance could be placed on either 
secret or open intelligence. In view of 
our recent experience in misjudging the 
presidential election, we can be chari- 
table in evaluating the verdict of Robert 
D. Murphy and others on whom Eisen- 
hower relied, that General Giraud could 
control the French. He couldn’t, and in 
the emergency Eisenhower had to turn 
to Admiral Darlan, who could. 


lee REMINDS US THAT BEFORE THE 
world war—and before the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt administration — many had 
been led to discount the influence of the 
individual on history. One hundred 
years after Carlyle’s famous study of 
heroes, our thinking had subordinated 
the individual to the upsurge of the 
great collective wave of human effort. 
The Eisenhower book admits the use- 
fulness of many minds, but explains, 
modestly but firmly, how the command- 
ing general took personal responsibility 
for decisions that affected the fortunes 
of nations. 

There was the proposal to fight up 
into the heart of eastern Europe by way 
of the Balkans, a plan dear to the heart 
of Mr. Churchill, who was suspicious 
of Russia. In retrospect, it gains im- 
portance. Eisenhower, with his eye on 
military success, considered that a politi- 
cal matter. There was 
Churchill’s insistence on 
taking Berlin. This also 
was not considered im- 
portant from a _ military 
point of view by Eisen- 
hower. He prevailed; 
whether for good or ill the 
future will determine. 

Normandy invasion and 
a definite way to get across 


the Rhine were also his plans. He was 
opposed by the British, who wanted to 
make General Montgomery commander 
of the ground troops under supreme 
headquarters, a job that would limit 
Eisenhower's powers as commanding 
general of the Allied forces in Europe. 
To settle this, Eisenhower sent General 
Walter Bedell Smith to Malta, where 
Roosevelt and Churchill were having a 
meeting preliminary to Yalta. They 
ruled in favor of Eisenhower. 

Confidence without cockiness, decision 
without arrogance or surliness, enforce- 
ment of discipline without the ways of a 
martinet—these were some of the quali- 
ties that made General Eisenhower re- 
spected and obeyed, and a great force 
for high morale. He had to put Gen- 
eral George S. Patton, Jr., on the carpet, 
but he also had to save him for the im- 
portant military tasks ahead, and he did. 
He had to differ with General Mont- 
gomery and General Omar N. Bradley, 
and he did so without losing their re- 
spect. Both Field Marshal Brooke and 
Air Marshal Leigh-Mallory predicted dis- 
aster if he persisted in his plans, and 
both ate their words. Eisenhower re- 
calls, not without pride, the day when 
he and Brooke stood watching the 
Americans crossing the Rhine, and 
Brooke thanked him. 


B.. EVEN THOUGH GENERAL EISEN- 
hower had his eye on military objectives, 
he never lost sight of the 
human element in the 
army. His estimate of the 
Russians and communism, 
after his visit to the Soviet 
Union and his association 
with General Zhukov, is 
not solely a military one. 
He saw that as long as 
the democracies tolerated 
injustice and inequalities, 
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the Communists would have pow- 
erful allies abroad. He drew the con- 
clusion, from his experience, that na- 
tions must settle their disputes and can- 
not stand alone, but he also believes that 
there must be power to enforce the ver- 
dict, asserting that “a central and joint 
agency, after examination of the facts, 
shall decide the justice of the case by 
Majority vote and thereafter shall have 
the power and the means to enforce its 
decision.” 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY FOR 
THE UNITED STATES, edited by 
Seymour E, Harris, Harvard University 
Press. $6 


Guy V. Price 


[’ WAS A FREQUENT COMMENTARY ON 
the League and the peace settlements 
following the first world war that in- 
sufficient attention was given to economic 
factors, to trade, coal, and transport. 
One supreme lack was a world bank. 
Relatively too much confidence was 
placed in reparations, boundaries, and 
forms of government and too little given 
to educational preparation for interna- 
tional cooperation. 

_ The new economic policies established 
by the United States start with a pro- 
found economic orientation. This coun- 
try has made its quota payments on the 
International Bank of Reconstruction 
and Development (the IBRD) the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, (IMF) and 
the International Trade Organization, 
(ITO). These indicate a new direction 
of policy. It is realized generally now 
that the foundations of peace rest not 
only in the minds of men but also in 
their needs for economic stability, ac- 
cess to raw materials, technology, and 
expanding production. 

As a result, therefore, the economic 
policies being pursued by different coun- 
tries are of particular interest to the 
citizens and statesmen of this country. 
In briefest analysis, the twenty-five con- 
tributors to this symposium stress the 
dollar shortage ‘in most countries as 
“the fundamental disequilibrium, de- 
fined as a serious and protracted loss 
of gold due to a persistent deficit in 
the current balance of payments.” This 
is agreed to by most of the experts. 
Commodity stocks have been at low ebb. 
The wartime devastation was without 
any parallel. 

Many nations forsaking an earlier and 
more liberal free trade have embarked 
on systems of rigid control. It has 
seemed that the whole of economic life 
s to be controlled by state authority, 
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and the new agencies have to work in 
this medium. Russia, for instance, has 
not joined the IBRD and the IMF. 

The proposals for international trade 
are a landmark of international com- 
mercial policy, but they are in danger 
of being sidetracked in the current re- 
armament race. Disagreements are real 
and persist, not only because of national- 
ism but because, as Professor Harris 
points out, “unfortunately,” economic 
theory can give only limited help. 

It is not a cheerful prospect. Eco- 
nomic developments and the new tech- 
nology now wait upon political accord 
and both economics and politics require 
such integration as will provide a new 
equilibrium. In these difficulties, the 
United States has since Potsdam been 
hammering out a new economic policy. 
Its own prosperity and its conception of 
international cooperation exceed any- 
thing that has gone before. Instead of 
retreating in the face of ill will and in- 
comprehension both at home and 
abroad, these experts advise persevering 
in the new policies, for the only alter- 
native is economic isolation and narrow 
self-sufficiency, a prelude to depression 
and intensified strife. We have plenty 
of exports in war, but too few in the 
arts of accommodation. Peace takes 
practice. Let us give ourselves that 
practice now. 


LEARNING AND WORLD PEACE, A 
Symposium, edited by Lyman Bryson, 
Louis Finkelstein and R, M. Maclver. 
Harper, $6.50 


Howard W. Hintz 


he SPECIFIC QUESTION TO WHICH THE 
contributors to the 1947 meeting of 
the Conference on Science, Philosophy, 
and Religion were asked to address them- 
selves was: “How can scholarship con- 
tribute to the relief of international ten- 
sions?” Scholarship is a broad term and 
embraces all the areas of man’s knowl- 
edge. In effect, the question is even 
more basic. Can the mind of man se- 
cure the preservation of the race? The 
answer was sought from men represent- 
ing all the major fields of learning, in- 
quiry, and activity, the natural and so- 
cial sciences, philosophy, religion, and 
industry. Geographically, the contribu- 
tors were drawn from the East as well 
as the West. They form a distinguished 
group of authorities, including Edmund 
Brunner, Karl Deutsch, Ralph Flewell- 
ing, Mark Grabard, Alexander Leighton, 
Harry Overstreet, Harlow Shapley, Piti- 
rim Sorokin, Quincy Wright, and others 
equally deserving of special mention. 


The conclusions reached are, in some 
respects, as widely divergent as the 
specialities represented in the sympo- 
sium. There are also sharp disagree- 
ments among spokesmen for the same 
scholarly discipline. And yet upon 
closer study and further reflection, one 
discovers a really astonishing degree of 
basic unanimity both in the various diag- 
noses and in the proposed cures for the 
social ills of our time. 

To be sure, one natural scientist sees 
the greatest hope of human survival in 
the wider expansion and application of 
unbiased scientific inquiry. A social 
scientist insists that his field must rigidly 
maintain its own scientific disciplines 
and not be swayed by moral or ethical 
dogmas. One historian maintains that 
all the facilities of scholarship and edu- 
cation must be directed toward the ex- 
tension of freedom and the development 
of personality. A distinguished philos- 
opher proves with tables and statistics 
that war, death, and violence have in- 
creased proportionately with the advance 
of technology, scholarship and general 
education. 

Where then lies the aforementioned 
unifying element? It is to be found in 
the pervading sense of crisis and 
urgency, in the clear recognition of fail- 
ure and of responsibility on the part of 
all scholarly disciplines to meet human- 
ity’s deepest needs, and in the widely- 
shared conviction that the individual 
man must, either through science, phil- 
osophy, or religion, or by a combination 
of all three, undergo a radical change 
of heart and mind—must discover “a 
new world outlook.” 


THE ISSUE OF COMPULSORY 
HEALTH INSURANCE, by George 
W. Bachman and Lewis Meriam. The 
Brookings Institution, $4 


Edwin E. Witte 


ata PREFACE TO THIS STUDY STATES 
it was undertaken at the request 
of Senator H. Alexander Smith, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Health of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. Precisely what Senator 
Smith wanted studied is not set forth. 
What he got is a presentation of argu- 
ments against compulsory health insur- 
ance and in favor of a plan of federal 
aid to the states for medical care for 
indigents and for health insurance to be 
provided through private agencies. 
The slant of this study is plainly dis- 
closed in the introductory statement of 
“The Issues.” Federal aid for medical 
care for the indigents is termed a plan 
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which “may be called one of growth 
and experimentation,’ while compulsory 
health insurance is “revolutionary,” al- 
though it is now in operation in nearly 
all other countries. Compulsory health 
insurance, which is in fact contributory, 
is described as a proposal “under which 
every employed and self-employed per- 
son would be taxed to support a health 
fund,’ while no mention is made of the 
fact that the federal aid for medical 
care of indigents would come entirely 
from tax revenues. 

Starting from such premises, it is not 
surprising that the authors’ study leads 
them to the conclusion that there is no 
need whatsoever for compulsory health 
insurance. They support this conclusion 
by a mass of statistical data, much of 
which has only indirect, if any, bearing 
on the stated “issue.” Abandoning sta- 
tistics and all other attempts at proof, 
the authors then baldly condemn com- 
pulsory health insurance on the ground 
that it would throw medical care into 
politics, “inject the government into the 
relationship between the practitioner and 
the patient,” and “necessitate a high de- 
gree of governmental regulation and 
control over the personnel and the 
agencies engaged in providing medical 
Cal eva 

Without presenting any reasons for 
thinking that such results would not 
follow from federal grants-in-aid to the 
states for medical care of indigents, the 
authors conclude by giving unqualified 
endorsement to Senator Taft’s proposal 
for such a program. They also favor 
what they call “voluntary” health in- 
surance, which may be made a require- 
ment of law but in which the individual 
will insure “in a voluntary organization 
of his own choice.” 

This book is significant in that it puts 
the prestige of Brookings Institution be- 
hind the familiar arguments against 
compulsory health insurance and _fur- 
ther because it possibly gives a preview 
of the program which those who have 
never liked social security hope to get 
adopted by the incoming Congress. 

Lewis Meriam is not only the social 
security expert of Brookings Institution 
but, presently, has charge of. the study 
of the Hoover (reorganization) Com- 
mittee of social security and its adminis- 
tration. In his earlier book, “Relief and 
Social Security,” Meriam advocated sub- 
stituting, for the present social security 
program, a relief program under which, 
while all workers will be required to 
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contribute, only those who are in need 
will receive benefits. In this latest book, 
medical care on a relief basis is advo- 
cated, and it is suggested that, if the 
government is to go further in pro- 
moting health security, it should use its 
compulsory powers to compel all people 
to insure their sickness risks with com- 
mercial companies and other private 
carriers. 

This complete program is certainly 
not in line with the party platforms or 
statements of the candidates of either 
major party in the recent presidential 
election but is likely to have a good deal 
of support in the battles which are ex- 
pected to develop over health and other 
aspects of social security in the incoming 
Congress. 


PERSONALITY IN NATURE, SO- 
CIETY, AND CULTURE, edited by 
Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray. 
Knopf. $6 


By Dr. Edward Stainbrook 


ie HISTORICAL RETROSPECT, OUR TIME 
may well come to be called the Cen- 
tury of the Self-conscious Man. Indeed, 
in his Gifford lectures Sir Charles Sher- 
rington has already adumbrated such a 
conception by observing that “Man is 
Nature’s beginning to be self-conscious.” 
The self-scrutiny and self-awarenes of 
modern man is manifest everywhere in 
contemporary thought and, most par- 
ticularly, is accumulating a body of 
knowledge and of methods which com- 
prise today’s sciences of man. 

This book is a literary convocation of 
what may be described as a forum on 
these sciences of human behavior. The* 
participants are forty-one of the nation’s 
well-known anthropologists, sociologists, 
biologists, educators, psychologists, and 
psychiatrists. Their common belief in 
the possibility of a man-controlled des- 
tiny of mankind is enunciated succinctly 
by the anthropologist John Gillin as the 


insistence “that the culture of one’s 
group is, in the last analysis, man-made 
and therefore man-changeable and sus- 
ceptible to manipulation and reorgant- 
zation by man in his own interests.” 

Obviously, such a statement is some- 
what optimistic at a time when we are 
not yet able satisfactorily even to predict 
cultural change, let alone to control it. 

Nevertheless, the thinking men of 
the world are rightfully urging these 
days the forced growth and the quick 
application of our knowledge of the be- 
havior of men. The development of 
such knowing can come only by group 
research and by the consequent syn- 
thesis of the data of the many special 
behavioral disciplines. As the neces 
sary prelude to the ultimately desired 
control and prediction of behavior, the 
collection of papers in the present vol- 
ume represents one of several recent at- 
tempts to integrate the thinking and 
observations of a group of scholars on 
the biological, social, and cultural de- 
terminants of personality formation, or- 
ganization, and function. 

One of the gratifying attitudes com- 
mon to most of the authors of this col- 
lection of essays is the earnest recogni- 
tion of the complexity of their subject. 
There is very little evidence of the 
facile generalization and of the over- 
simplification characterizing the anthro- 
po-psychological writings of even a few 
years ago. It is recognized generally 
that personality organization is deter- 
mined by something more than the 
varying child-rearing technics of any 
society, and there is no inclination to 
type a culture either by the name of a 
recurring personality trait or by the as- 
cription to the whole society of a cul- 
turally common psychopathological ma- 
neuver. 

Instead, the work is _ specifically 
planned to elucidate the characteristics 
of the constitutional, group-membership, 
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role, and_ situational determinants of 
personality and to demonstrate examples 
of the interrelations and dynamic pat- 
terning of all these determining factors. 

“Dys-ease” of personality, expressed 
both psychologically and somatically, is 
shown to be partially conditioned by 
the cultural milieu of its occurrence. 
One of the writers, Jurgen Ruesch, has 
described the correlation of illness and 
social status by indicating that psycho- 
somatic disorders, being body-organ re- 
flections of psychological tension, are 
most common in the middle classes with 
their striving, conforming, and repress- 
ing life-adjustments. 

All in all, this group of articles, with 
the interwoven commentary of the two 
editors, provides a good deal of the 
basic information and outlines most of 
the territory which the sciences of be- 
havior, especially applied anthropology, 
must expand and exploit for a happier 
and more secure human destiny. 

Someday we may hope that tomorrow 
can be a self-conscious decision and not 
an unconsciously determined | catas- 
trophe. 


ESSAYS ON FREEDOM AND POWER, 
by Lord Acton. Beacon Press, Boston 
(and the Free Press, Glencoe, Ill.) $5 


George Britt 


«age AUTHOR’S LECTURES AS PROFESSOR 
‘of history at Cambridge Univer- 
sity were said to have “made more de- 
mands on the intelligence of his audi- 
ence than was customary,” and the same 
goes for these essays. The requisite 
attention, however, is rewarding. Lord 
Acton was called the most erudite man 
of his era and his vast learning some- 
times clutters the reader’s steps, but he 
also brightens the path with many a 
pungent aphorism: e.g. “John Locke, 
the philosopher of government by the 
gentry,’ or “all through the religious 
conflict, policy kept the upper hand.” 

In the forty-six years since his death 
many an event and complication have 
turned up not dreamed of by past schol- 
arship, but Acton did insist upon a basic 
point that is good for any date—that 
conscience and rectitude were the su- 
preme tests, and success was no substi- 
tute for them. Gertrude Himmelfarb 
in her excellent introduction expresses 
the opinion that his peculiar relevancy 
coday may be because we are “more 
eceptive to the idea that neither human 
intelligence nor material progress can 
9¢ relied upon to usher in the millen- 
iium.” 

All his mature years Lord Acton lab- 
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ored toward a History of Liberty, “the 
greatest book, it has been suggested, 
that never was written.” The causes, 
within his own mind and personality, 
for his failure of accomplishment are 
interestingly discussed. The author’s 
thoughts were never collected into a 
formulated treatise, but in this volume 
are some characteristic expressions 
freshly presented, and they explain his 
growing reputation as one of 
the great political theorists 
and philosophers of modern 
times. 

Lord Acton, born a Catho- 
lic, was complained of by his 
co-religionists as having In- 
quisition on the brain. He 
was a man with a passion for liberalism, 
but he wrote that “no despotism is 
more complete than that which is the 
aim of modern liberalism.” Toward 
every partisanship or interest he insisted 
upon critical skepticism. “The danger 
is not that a particular class is unfit to 
govern,” he wrote. “Every class is unfit 
to govern.” His standards were abso- 
lute, not pragmatic. “Opinions alter,” 
he said, “manners change, creeds rise 
and fall, but the moral law is written on 
the tablets of eternity.” He was a 
perfectionist and the victim of his quali- 
ties, but time has turned again toward 
him as to something almost eternal. 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL TRADI- 
TION AND THE MEN WHO MADE 
IT, by Richard Hofstadter. Knopf. $4 


John N. Stalker 
“lee 
of 


SECOND WORK BY THE AUTHOR 
“Social Darwinism in Ameri- 

can Thought” 

says on 


comprises a series of es- 
some of the men who haye 
represented American political tradition. 
The author understands that political 
theories are in themselves reflections of 
deeper and more basic values which are 
manifested in social pressures. As such 
this excursion into the political thinking 
of prominent Americans has a provoc- 
ative realism for all our citizens. The 
essays are, brilliantly written, with tell- 
ing phrase and epithet, and analyze our 
public figures, without the usual pro- 
pensity for hero worship, in a refresh- 
ingly honest and critical appraisal. 
For those who naively believe that 
the result of the recent election will 
carry forward the tenets of the New 
Deal and thus give new direction to 
our national life, this book will pro- 
vide a sobering experience. As the 
author points out, it has been our habit 
constantly to resist change and, often 


under the guise of “liberalism” to apply 
yesterday's panaceas for the cure of 
contemporary ills. 

Hofstadter’s central thesis is that 


there has been a basic continuity to our 
political tradition regardless of the 
superficial intensity which has been dis- 
played in the battles for votes. Our 
political thinking began with the novel 
and revolutionary actions of the Found- 
ing Fathers and since then has 
reverted time and time again 
to the conceptions upon which 
the nation was first formed. 
Social and political ideas from 
Jefferson to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in the main reveal a 
constant reafirmation and at- 
tempt to return to what has been long 
envisioned as a golded age. In short, 
our political ee has become stag- 
nant and this sterility bodes ill for the 
future. Aldous Huxley with barbed wit 
once termed the march of western cul- 
ture as “downwards and backwards,” 
and it is not to our credit that the 
course of American political tradition, 
as followed in these essays, bears wit- 
ness to his ironic judgment. 

Yet the very existence of this book 
gives portent of the possibility of a,.new 
direction to our thinking. By examin- 
ing the past and present values and po- 
litical beliefs, which have grown in- 
creasingly inadequate with the passage 
of time, much of the deadwood of sen- 
timentality and wishful thinking has 
been cut down. Such a clearing away 
is vital if new values and assumptions 
are to arise and a more effectual poli- 
tical philosophy is to be developed. 
Then America may yet rise to the chal- 
lenge of the 20th century and meet its 
own problems and the world crisis with 
both intelligence and courage. 


WHAT IS MAN, by C, F. Ramuz, Pan- 
theon Books, $2.75 


Paul Harris, Jr. 


F. Ramuz, THE LATE Swiss POET 

e and novelist, was first and always 

a peasant. He was a peasant who went 

to Paris, hoping to gain knowledge of 

life. But on the streets of Paris he was 

still a peasant, and from Paris he re- 

turned to the soil, to the direct and 

mysterious impacts of elemental nature 
upon man. 

“Writing is not my trade.” He says 
that he always wanted to paint. But 
he adds, “Attempting to paint, I talk; 
in talking, I try to paint.” 

Born in 1878, by the age of fifty he 

(Continued on page 60) 
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THE COMMON WELFARE — 


Wanted—a Symphony of Services 


Se RECENT CRIMES COMMITTED 
by young persons found to be avid 
readers of the “comics” have focused 
attention on a type of “reading” which 
has become an important influence on 
young Americans. So serious are the 
questions raised in regard to these 
graphic presentations of cruelty, passion, 
violence, that the sale of the more lurid 
of the publications is now regulated 
stringently or even banned by several 
communities, notably Los Angeles Coun- 
ty and several up-state New York cities. 
In consternation, the Association of 
Comic Magazine Publishers, Inc., has 
drawn up a code designed to provide 
more wholesome fare for youthful minds. 

There is always a danger that this 
and other drives which concentrate on 
one aspect of a child’s life will over- 
simplify the situation and put too much 
dependence on what can be accomplished 
by strengthening or removing a single 
influence. 

In addition to comics, movies, radio, 
and the other mass media of madern life, 
consider the number of individuals who 
participate in building the child’s image 
of himself as a person, and his estimate 
of the world in which he lives. Teachers, 
doctors and nurses, clergymen, welfare 
workers, police, storekeepers, and_par- 
ents, grandparents, aunts, uncles, play- 
ground directors, and, at this writing, 
department store Santa Clauses, all share 
in shaping children’s lives today. 

Adults who necessarily busy them- 
selves in their own circle of duties, tend 
to forget how many other grownups 
claim a share in the child’s welfare, ask 
a share of his love, loyalty, obedience, 
take part in his over-all education. No 
study has been made to tell us how 
many adult personalities, differing adult 
standards of child behavior, contradic- 
tory sets of adult attitudes, children can 
successfully integrate. Sheer observa- 
tion tells us that they do remarkably 
well. They seem to develop quite early 
a capacity for screening what they will 
notice. Some even develop “psychologi- 
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to what they do not want 


? 


cal deafness’ 
to hear. 

On the other hand, there is no way of 
knowing how much sturdier child 
growth could be if these many adults 
really teamed up to work in more co- 
ordinated ways for the best develop- 
ment of boys and girls. Certainly in 
those cases where agencies and _profes- 
sions are still in their nursery stage of 
fighting for possession of their piece of 
the child, there is the loss of time and 
energy that goes into the fight and fric- 
tion, instead of being expended in for- 
ward-moving, concerted effort. In other 
cases, there may be no disputing and 
competing for the child but simply the 
absence of an avenue. for coordinated ef- 
fort. In a day of personnel shortages 
of all kinds, duplication of effort may be 
tragic. 


[es US ASSUME WE ARE SENSIBLE 
people and that we want coordinated 
effort on the part of adults who are re- 
sponsible for the growth and develop- 
ment of children. What are some of 
the ways of working together? What 
may we do this week, this winter? 
What long range changes must we 
plan for? 


1. Let us have more interprofessional 
meetings in which workers from many 
different fields can come to know each 


other as persons, find out what their 
goals are, and behind the language dif- 
ferences see mutual dedication to child 
welfare and community growth. 


2. All of us should work actively in 
local community councils which are 
truly representative of the lay and pro- 
fessional groups affecting the lives of 
children. It has been shown again and 
again that people grow in deeper under- 
standing and appreciation of each other 
as they tackle common problems and 
come to know in the doing each other’s 
goals and ideals. 


3. If we participate in surveys, in- 
terviews and actual observation of chil- 
dren with an eye to discovering their 
real needs something important happens 
inside us. We begin to see the child 
in sharp focus while the lines that di- 
vide as us adult workers in different 
fields become fuzzy and unimportant. 
A group of teachers attending a New 
York University workshop last summer 
made such a survey of children’s needs 
in part of the New York City west 
side district known as Chelsea. They 
became more and more aware of the 
need for the social worker, the health 
center, the police coordinating council, 
the delicatessen owner who had learned 
to speak the native language of his 
Puerto Rican patrons, the movie man- 
ager who understood children, the 
neighborhood house, the church pro- 
gram. The deeper their concern for 
children, the more they forgot dividing 
lines that had made them think of 
themselves as “teachers” first. And 
when they did this, they gained the re- 
spect of the neighborhood folks, and of 
other professionals. ; 


4. While we need to blot out 
meaningless lines that divide us, we must 
at the same time try better to define 
our various roles. Contradictory? No. 


For example, it is well known that often 


teachers and caseworkers clash and in 
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the clash, they and the child all lose. 
Education in our public schools today 
is essentially a group process and the 
teacher has been, trained to work with a 
group of children. The caseworker has 
been trained to work with individuals 
and their social settings. What a happy 
and productive partnership this would 
be if each were fully aware of the role 
of the other. However, if the case- 
worker demands that the teacher lose 
the group focus and deal with individual 
children as patients, the teacher’s role is 
diverted and weakened. Thus, some 
teachers who have yielded to the temp- 
tation to become amateur therapists, have 
lost the art of holding the group to crea- 
uve self-control. But if the teacher fears 
the caseworker, and sees her need for 
help in individual cases as weakness, the 
caseworker can give little cooperation. 

A positive definition of role would cer- 
tainly help to free each to do his best 
work in collaboration with the other. 
But basic to it all is mature appreciation 
ef each for the contribution of the other. 
Teachers often report that they feel they 
are looked down upon by caseworkers, 
who use terms strange to the teacher. 
And the caseworker certainly is handi- 
capped when school principal and teacher 
see his work as a threat to their wisdom 
and competence. 

This leads to the fact that there is 
much more to do than all of us working 
together can accomplish. Jealousy of 
prerogatives, fear of appearing ignorant, 
anxiety about getting the credit for a job 
done—all these fly out the window when 
we honestly face the tasks at hand. 


= ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE THINGS 
we can do right away without major 
changes in organizatisn and structure. 
But we need some long range changes, 
too. The manner of raising budgets 
often stands in the way of effective co- 
operation. The necessity of proving that 
one agency has been responsible for dra- 
matic results often catapults people of 
good will into competition for survival. 
This is true not only of private agencies 
but also of government services which 
must protect their budget requests. If 
only the time spent annually defending 
budgets could be spent defending chil- 
dren! How can this be changed in the 
direction of coordinated, effective and 
secure service? 

The Youth Board in New York City, 
is a good example of a program aimed 
at the coordination of public and pri- 
vate services for many people. Its ef- 
fort is toward coordination rather than 
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duplication in agencies providing sery- 
ices in the same areas and for the same 
population groups. 

This concept of partnership among the 
many adults who influence the lives of 
children is gaining ground. Lawrence 
K. Frank’s idea of “orchestration” per- 
meated the London mental hygiene 
meetings. It is influencing many other 
plans for better collaboration. The New 
York Kindergarten Association is launch- 
ing an experiment in orchestrating the 
services of nursery school teachers, social 
caseworkers, pediatricians, psychiatrists, 
nurses, parents. The Citizens’ Commit- 
tee on Children is a notable example 
of the coming together of lay and pro- 


fessional persons devoted to a coordinat- 
ed effort to meet the needs of children. 

Such developments as these take into 
account the increasing complexity of the 
society to which today’s child must make 
his adjustment, the almost infinite num- 
ber and variety of the influences which 
play upon him and, for good or ill, help 
shape his personality. These mature part- 
nerships—rather than dramatic crusades 
to “abolish” one thing or “support” an- 
other—offer the best service to youth. 
For only as adults learn to coordinate 
and strengthen their efforts is there hope 
that our children will have what they 
need for straight, 
growth. 


strong, vigorous 


Dr. Van Waters Defended 


alee ROCKY ROAD ON WHICH MODERN 
penology advances and the discour- 
agements that beset those who attend the 
advance have never been better exempli- 
fied than in the current bitter attack on 
Dr. Miriam Van Waters, for eighteen 
years the distinguished superintendent 
of the State Reformatory for Women at 
Framingham, Mass. The history of 
Massachusetts penology is full of ups 
and downs, but rarely if ever has the 
whole community been so stirred as by 
this attack on the woman whose record 
has given progressive penologists every- 
where something to be proud of. 

The charges against Dr. Van Waters 
are so obscure that few people seem to 
know what they are all about, though 
the political motivation seems clear 
enough. It all began months ago when 
an interim legislative committee, 
weighted with familiar figures known 
locally as “pols,” made an investigation 
of the Framingham institution which 
was plainly a fishing expedition. The 
committee’s report,» which has never 
been made public, appears to have been 
based very largely on the testimony of 
disgruntled inmates and former em- 
ployes. The charges against Dr. Van 
Waters, as nearly as can be deduced 
from fragmentary releases, seem to be 
“favoritism ... general conditions at the 
reformatory .. . disregard of the law.” 

When the state commissioner of cor- 
rections, Elliot E. McDowell, announced 
that on the basis of this report, which 
Dr. Van Waters had not then seen, he 
was preparing to remove her from of- 
fice, she demanded a public hearing. 
She had it, for one day, in the course of 
which she made a statement which con- 
stituted, in effect, the credo of modern 
penology, of social casework in an au- 


thoritative setting. She held that her 
responsibility was to operate a reforma- 
tory, not a punitive institution and main- 
tained that her methods followed an in- 
terpretation of the law which was al- 
ways within its spirit if not within its 
rigid and often outmoded letter. 


D R. VAN WATERS ABLE AND DIGNIFIED 
presentation of the humane aspects of 
prison administration brought to her 
defense a cloud of civic and religious 
organizations and of distinguished citi- 
zens and penologists, both local and 
national. But in spite of protests the 
political underground continued in op- 
eration and on December 27, Commis- 
sioner McDowell notified Governor 
Bradford that he “had decided to bring 
ouster proceedings.’ There were, he 
said, “a big combination of reasons” be- 
hind the move, but he withheld details, 
saying, “I’m not letting anybody know 
through the press what they are.” 

At the suggestion of Governor Brad- 
ford, who went out of office on January 
6, Mr. McDowell agreed to postpone ac- 
tion until the incoming governor, Paul 
A. Dever, was inaugurated, thus bringing 
the whole case under the new adminis- 
tration. Under Massachusetts law, an of- 
ficial in Dr. Van Waters’ position may 
appeal within fourteen days to the goy- 
ernor for a review of removal proceed- 
ings. The governor is then required to 
appoint an impartial commission of three 
to study the case and render a final de- 
cision. In proposing postponement of 
action, Governor Bradford warned Mr. 
McDowell that he would be required 
to “spell out” his reasons in a definite 
written statement and advised him that 
removal proceedings should begin with 
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a letter to Dr. Van Waters. Asked by 
reporters if Dr. Van Waters had been 
notified of the decision to remove her, 
Mr. McDowell replied, “I guess she'll 
find out when you fellows print your 
papers.” 

The incoming governor is on record 
as supporting Mr. McDowell’s stand, but 
his readiness to join the political outcry 
makes a poor start for his term. The 
ways of the Massachusetts “pols” are 
devious, but such is the upsurge of pub- 
lic opinion that they already are realiz- 
ing what a hot potato they have on their 
hands. 

Dr. Van Waters is still a considerable 
way from removal and her friends say 
that they have just begun to fight. If 
the “pols” are defeated and she re- 
mains in office it will be because of the 
weight of responsible citizenry support- 
ing her administration. If she is re- 
moved from office it will be a blow to 
modern, humane penology everywhere. 
Brookline, Mass. GerTRUDE SPRINGER 


AMA Rides Again 


ie 1947 THE NarionaL Puysicians 
Committee—the lobbying arm of the 
American Medical Association—spent 
$345,000 to combat the passage of the 
Murray-Dingell compulsory health insur- 
ance bill by the 80th Congress. Figures 
available for the first nine*months of 
1948 indicate an expenditure of $353,000 
for the same purpose. “In the words of 
Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. 
Ewing, the doctor’s lobby carried off 
first prize in 
amount among “business lobbies” in 
Washington. 

For 1949, the AMA has even more 
elaborate plans. This year the associa- 
tion will commandeer ten times $350,000 
in an effort to convince the American 
people of the “evils of state medicine” 
and that only through the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise can a high quality 
of medical care be obtained. 

In order to raise the mammoth fund 
of $3,500,000, the 140,000 members of 
the association will be assessed $25 each. 
This decision was taken at a secret ses- 
sion of the House of Delegates at the 
annual meeting of the AMA held in St. 
Louis last month. 

That the AMA should reaffirm. its 
stand against “socialized medicine” was 
no surprise. But this vast program of 
action to influence legislation is another 
matter—and may prove to be a boom- 
erang. 

Physicians all over the country were 


spending the largest 
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prompt to question the right of the 
AMA to tax them in this fashion. A 
grass roots doctors’ rebellion is predicted 
by the Committee on the Nation’s 
Health—a private organization composed 
of eminent physicians and laymen. An- 
other group of doctors, the Physicians 
Forum, maintains that the AMA is vio- 
lating its constitution, and possibly the 
constitution of the U. S. in compelling 
its members to fight against a specific 
piece of proposed legislation. 

Dr. Ernst P. Boaz, chairman of the 
Forum has pointed out that by its an- 
nounced action the AMA is assuming 
the status of a political lobby. Other 
critics are asking how, as lobbyist, the 
AMA can hope to keep its present privi- 
lege of tax-exemption. 

Albert Deutsch of the New York Star 
was among the first to query the AMA 
on the details of the new plan. He was 
informed that the $25 payment per 
member is as definite an obligation as 
the annual dues. The disciplining of 
those who refuse to meet this assessment 
is to be left to the state societies—for 
the time being. Incidentally, most physi- 
cians are dependent on their medical 
society membership for a hospital con- 
nection. 

To steer its propaganda campaign, the 
AMA has employed the California pub- 
lic relations firm of Whitaker and Bax- 
ter, who are credited with the defeat of 
a similar state proposal for health insur- 
ance. All this has occurred in spite of 
the fact that on November 2, the Ameri- 
can people expressed their confidence 
in an administration committed to a 
compulsory health insurance program, 
while the voters of Montana and Michi- 
gan returned Senator James A. Murray 
and Representative John Dingell, authors 
of the proposed legislation, to Congress. 
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‘DICTATORSHIP 


—that’s what it is!” 


White Stuyvesant 


HE SECOND ROUND IN THE FIGHT -TO 
ee racial discrimination in the 
selection of tenants in the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company’s Stuyvesant 
Town, eighteen-block housing develop- 
ment in New York City has resulted in 
a setback in a recent court decision. On 
December 20, the New York Appellate 
Division upheld a previous decision of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York which in 1947 denied the motion 
of three Negro veterans who had sought 
to enjoin Stuyvesant Town from practic- 
ing racial discrimination. Since then 
tenants have actually moved into the 
project, and as was expected not a single 
Negro applicant has been accepted. 

The recent appeal was pressed jointly 
by the American Civil Liberties Union 
and National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and sepa- 
rately by the American Jewish Congress, 
with a dozen or more civic agencies pre- 
senting amicus briefs. The plaintiffs 
again maintained that Stuyvesant Town, 
built under New York State’s Redevel- 
opment Companies Law, is a “public 
undertaking” since the land for it was 
acquired by the use of the city’s power 
of eminent domain, and since the project 
is receiving partial tax exemption for 
twenty-five years. Stuyvesant Town, as 
defendant, again contended that the 
project as a private investment is not 
subject to the non-discrimination provi- 
sions of the State Public Housing Law, 
and that it is the duty of the corpora- 
tion to adopt policies to protect the safety 
of the investment. 


The decision of the Appellate Division 
was handed down without opinion. 
Hence the words of the lower court are 
pertinent. “The public use and purpose 
terminates when the work of redevelop- 
ment is completed; .. . it does not exist 
throughout the life of the project .. . 
though the purpose involved is a public 
purpose, the project itself is not and 
never was a public project.” The court 
pointed out that it could not usurp the 
functions of the state legislature by in- 
cluding a non-discrimination clause in 
the Redevelopment Companies Law. 


The plaintiffs have already indicated 
their intention to appeal this “decision to 
the highest court of New York as soon 
as feasible. But the final chapter will 
probably not be written until the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is in- 
volved. Only then will it be definitely 
settled whether a private company which 
benefits by millions of dollars of tax 
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exemption and the use of the govern- 
ment’s privilege of eminent domain may 
continue to discriminate against any 
group of citizens—who as taxpayers con- 
tribute their share to government reve- 
nues. Perhaps the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision on the illegality of restrictive cov- 
enants provides a clue as to future ac- 
tion in this not unrelated case. 


A Splinter Grows 


Ne SET TO ORGANIZE THE UNORGAN- 
ized, the United Social Agency 
Employes, the new union for workers 
in private community service groups, 
last month set up offices at 1133 Broad- 
way, New York City. Its full time exe- 
cutive secretary is Ethlyn Christensen, 
former executive secretary of the indus- 
trial department of the YWCA in Buf- 
falo. Miss Christensen has already be- 
gun negotiations in several cities with 
social agency employes who have indi- 
cated an interest in forming full-fledged 
unions, with affiliation with the national 
organization and the resultant benefits 
in consultation on organizational and 
contract problems. 

Among them are groups long ripe for 
organization but unwilling, until the 
advent of the USAE, to become part of 
the structural organization of trade 
unionism in social work. Three groups 
already having USAE chapters are the 
National Board of the YMCA, the Na- 
tional Congress of Jewish Women, and 
the American Civil Liberties Union, all 
with headquarters in New York. All 
three broke away within the past year 
from affiliation with the Social Service 
Employes Union, United Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers of America, CIO. 


es MORE THAN A DECADE THE SUBJECT 
of the validity of trade unionism in so- 
cial work has been beclouded by the type 
of unionism that has been available to 
workers in the field. Many profession- 
als, because of their natural liberal tend- 
encies, have believed that social workers 
should become directly identified with 
the labor movement. In addition, they 
have recognized a real need for the 
strength of unionism behind mainten- 
ance and clerical workers, who in many 
instances have been exploited by agency 
boards hard-pressed for funds and will- 
ing to use the nobility of their purposes 
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as weapons for keeping salaries low. 
For many social workers, on the 
other hand, enthusiasm for becoming 
part of the labor movement waned when 
they found themselves involved with a 
leadership seemingly more interested in 
political propaganda and recrimination 
than in the basic functions of trade 
unionism—organization and contract ne- 
gotiation. Consequently some have 
steered clear of union affiliation as “be- 
neath their dignity,” while others, who 
have believed the union movement im- 
portant enough to stick to it, have be- 
come increasingly dissatisfied with the 
services rendered by their leadership. 
The first rumblings of discontent be- 
gan to be heard nearly two years ago 
with the trial by the SSEU’s Local 19, 
New York, of four members of the 
chapter from the National Congress of 
Jewish Women, who had dared to criti- 
cize the local’s policies. 
Though no formal with- 


drawal from the SSEU iar 
occurred immediately af- 
“ter this action, the chapter 
ceased to participate act- 
ively in SSEU activities 
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and even failed to send 
in its dues. The real erup- 
tion came a year later, 
in April 1948, when the 
YWCA chapter walked out, incensed 
over what impressed them as manipu- 
lation of meetings and also because of 
the unavailability of helpful consultative 
services. 
by the two groups which, with the 
YWCA employes, are the charter mem- 
bers of the USAE. 

Since that time the new union, under 
the chairmanship of Elizabeth Herring, 
agricultural secretary of the YWCA, 
has been seeking CIO affiliation, because 
of its members’ belief in industrial union- 
ism. In the meantime, it has had a 
temporary connection with the Ship- 
builders International, which had al- 
ready given haven to similarly rebellious 
groups from the Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers Union, United Public Workers 
and others. Formal application for af- 
filiation with the CIO is now before the 
CIO’s executive board, which is meeting 
January 25, to decide on a new policy 
for organizing office workers. The de- 
termination to adopt an active organiza- 
tional policy in this field was made last 
fall at the CIO’s annual meeting in 
Portland, Oregon, where the UOPWA 
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It was followed in a few weeks . 


came in for some sharp criticism from 
President Philip Murray for its failure in 
this direction. 

No matter what the outcome, the 
USAE has already achieved at least one 
important accomplishment, for its exist- 
ence makes it possible for employers and 
employes in community service organiza- 
tions to judge trade unionism in social 
work on its merits without getting in- 
volved in the emotions and prejudices 
aroused by the suspicion of Coramunism. 


The Consumer—Y es 


a Res: NatIonaL AssociIATION OF Con- 
sumers, defender of one of the major 
interests of us all, is continuing its cam- 
paign for a Department or Division of 
Consumer Protection in Washington. 
Beginning last November, the organiza- 
tion has been taking a 
street-corner poll — “‘eco- 
nomic, not political,” it is 
careful to explain—to de- 
termine the popular sup- 
port for this proposal. By 
early December, returns 
from twenty-four com- 
munities in fifteen states 
showed 82 percent of 
those queried in favér of a 
federal agency “that would do for the 
consumer what the Department of Agri- 
culture does for the farmer, the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the worker, the De- 
partment of Commerce for the business- 
man.” 

NAC is also testing popular opinion 
on rent control, government housing 
projects, and the desirability of price 
ceilings for this year of soaring living 
costs on food, houses, clothing, and 
cars. The poll returns will be tabulated 
as rapidly as possible, and published in 
Consumers on the March, the monthly 
bulletin of the organization, to serve as 
a tool for all consumer groups. 

NAC invites the cooperation of in- 
dividuals and organizations in its fight 
on inflation, and its efforts to help con- 
sumers secure the opportunity to buy 
honest goods at fair prices. Its national 
headquarters are at the Henry Street 
Settlement, 265 Henry Street, New York 
2. It has fifteen city chapters widely 
scattered across the country, and _nine- 
teen “subscription groups’—that is, or- 
ganizations which subscribe for NAC 


SErvices. 
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PERSONALITIES 
and PROJECTS 


—of national significance in 


human welfare 


AST MONTH THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
Welfare Association in the largest 
annual round table conference in its his- 
tory announced the election of Joseph 
k. Baldwin as its new 
president. Mr. Baldwin 
has also recently become 
director of the newly 
organized welfare de- 
partment in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, where he 
will integrate public as- 
sistance and child wel- 
fare programs formerly 
administered by a num- 
ber of county agencies. 
To this task he brings 
the judgment gained in 
ten years of experience 
as director of the Lake 
County department of 
public welfare in Gary, 
Indiana. 

In taking on leadership of the APWA 
for 1949, Mr. Baldwin has expressed the 
hope that the year will bring construc- 
tive action to reverse the upward trend 
of assistance caseloads and costs. First 
responsibility in this direction, he main- 
tains, is on Congress, which must ex- 
pand the social insurance program to 
cover all people who reach retirement 
age. Other ways in which Congress 
can help reduce assistance loads, says Mr. 
Baldwin, are: to pass an adequate hous- 
ing measure; to provide some kind of 
program of preventive medical care; and 
to help break down false concepts of 
unemployability through the passage of 
fair employment practices legislation. 

More than seven hundred people, most 
of them public welfare administrators 
and supervisors, attended the APWA 
conference in Chicago. Their discus- 
sion ‘revealed that the increasing cost of 
public assistance has been general 
throughout the country and has met 
with two opposite responses. Some 
states have tightened up their eligibility 
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rules, particularly those relating to the 
responsibility of relatives for the sup- 
port of applicants; and also the require- 
ments that the state be given liens on 
recipients property. 
Other states, however, 
particularly in the 
South and West, have 
liberalized their _ pro- 
grams. The consensus 
seemed to be that both 
responses are due to the 
failure of the social in- 
surances to meet the 
needs of the aged and 
other dependent people. 


A HIGHLIGHT OF THE 


APWA_ meeting was 
the presentation of the 
first Terry Memorial 
Award to Dr. Ellen C, 
Potter, deputy commissioner of welfare 
in New Jersey. The citation, which rec- 
ognized “her contributions to the field 
of public welfare administration, her un- 
selfish devotion to the highest principles 
of social justice and her courageous 
battles on behalf of the underprivileged,” 
especially mentioned her work for the 
chronically ill which “has placed her in 
the vanguard of geriatric planning.” 
Dr. Potter, who practiced medicine in 
Philadelphia for fifteen years, has been 
actively engaged in public welfare work 
since 1921, when she became the first 
director of the Bureau of Children in 
the Pennsylvania Department of Wel- 
fare. As Pennsylvania’s secretary of wel- 
fare under the late Gifford Pinchot, she 
was the first woman in the country to 
hold a position as a state cabinet officer. 
In 1928 she left Pennsylvania for New 
Jersey where she became superintendent 
of the State Women’s Reformatory and 
Home for Girls. She has been with the 
Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cies since 1930, serving as its medical 


director until 1946 when she became 
deputy commissioner. ia 

Dr. Potter’s nationwide reputation in 
the welfare field rests not only on the 
manner in which she has carried out her 
official responsibilities, but also upon the 
active part she has played in national at- 
fairs. Among the many connections in 
which she has influenced national wel- 
fare policy was as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Care of Transient and Home- 
less in the early years of the great 
depression. 

The Terry Award was established by 
the APWA in memory of its late presi- 
dent, W. S. Terry, Jr., Louisiana com- 
missioner of welfare who was killed by 
a prowler in his home last July. 


Ae END OF THE YEAR BROUGHT TWO 
announcements from the National Ur- 
ban League—one good, one not so wel- 
come. The first told of the creation of 
a new post of associate executive director, 
and the appointment of R. Maurice Moss 
as its incumbent. Mr. Moss, who has 
made a career of Urban League service, 
comes from the Pittsburgh Urban 
League where he has been executive di- 
rector for the past nineteen years. He 
joined the Urban League movement 
shortly after his graduation from the 
New York School of Social Work thirty 
years ago, beginning as clerical worker 
in the national office and going on from 
there to serve in a number of local 
leagues before becoming director of the 
Baltimore branch. Throughout the 
years, particularly since going to Pitts- 
burgh, he has held a number of im- 
portant “extra-curricular” offices, among 
the most recent: president of the Penn-. 
sylvania division of the American Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, member of | 
the Pennsylvania Governor’s Commis-. 
sion on the Urban Negro Population, 
member of the Allegheny County Board 
of Public Assistance, president of the | 
Allegheny County Chapters of the. 
AASW, vice-president of the Pennsyl-| 
vania Welfare Conference. | 

At the national office Mr. Moss will 
work closely with Lester Granger, exec 


utive director, in administering a pro- 
gram greatly grown im size and complex- 
ity during and since the war. 

The unwelcome news from the Ur- 
ban League concerns suspension of its 
publication, Opportunity: Journal of 
Negro Life, discoverer of many of to- 
day’s well-known writers. Victim of 
inflationary publishing costs, the maga- 
zine appeared for the last time last 
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month. The decision not to continue 
the periodical on the basis of deficit 
financing arose from the board’s recog- 
nition of the many outlets available to- 
day for the creative work of Negroes 
and its reluctance to let the cost of the 
magazine interfere with the expansion 
of other functions more basic to the 
league’s program. 


ie BILLS DESIGNED TO PROVIDE JOB 
opportunities for the elderly will be in- 
troduced in this year’s session of the 
New York state legislature by Senator 
Thomas C. Desmond of Newburgh. 
Their introduction will mark the be- 
ginning ef a comprehensive program for 
the aged which is being developed by 
the New York State Legislative Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Aging, headed 
by Senator Desmond since its creation 
two years ago. 

The bills will establish a job coun- 
seling service for older persons and a 
bureau on employment of the elderly, 


both within the State Labor Depart- 
ment. If they go through, New York 
State will be the first to provide aging 
persons with an employment service es- 
pecially geared to their particular prob- 
lems and abilities and the first to con- 
duct a permanent drive to expand job 
opportunities for them and carry on re- 
search in the types of work suitable 
for and available to them. 

Senator Desmond, one of the coun- 
try’s most persistent advocates of finding 
ways to make life interesting and livable 
for old folks, has been a member of the 
state senate since his retirement from 
business in 1930. Among other social 
measures he has sponsored are: the first 
state public housing law in the country; 
a measure requiring premarital medical 
examinations; a $2,500,000 school lunch 
program. Prior to becoming chairman 
of the committee on the aged, he insti- 
gated and headed the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Nutri- 
tion, the first legislative group of its 
kind in the country. 


TRAVELER’S NOTEBOOK 


i= WORLD IS A VERY DIFFERENT 
place since the Traveler’s Notebook 
last appeared in August 1941. The in- 
tervening years have been dour with 
numerous and complex problems. Tour- 
ing for pleasure or education was re- 
stricted to a point of being practically 
non-existent. But now again we can 
yack up and get going. 

This holds promise for better human 
elations among persons of widely dif- 
erent backgrounds. Certainly Ameri- 
-ans who have been to Europe recently 
nave come back with a more vivid idea 
of what war devastation and postwar 
Jeprivation may mean. But travel per- 
1aps should begin at home—for we have 
egional differences in climate, custom, 
ind tradition which add to the problems 
ind richness of our national life. 

In spite of the fact that we have been 
Jubbed a nation on wheels and are in- 
reasingly becoming also a nation with 
wings, life for many persons in the 
Jnited States is somewhat circumspect. 
Millions never get far from their own 
ity or state. 

Worthwhile travel is more than mere 
notion. It is education at first hand. 
Most appropriately, then, it could begin 
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with the teen-ager through the school, 
which can help him become thoroughly 
familiar not only with his immediate 
community, but his whole city:or county 
—its historic background, growth, and 
functioning—with visits to public and 
private institutions and chances to meet 
important personalities. 

On through high school and college, 
such a program might include state and 
national capitals as well as high spots 
east, west, north and south, to enhance 
awareness and appreciation of regional 
differences, nature’s wonders—such as 
the Grand Canyon, Yosemite, the Rock- 
ies—and man-made wonders—such as 
TVA and Boulder Dam. Cross country 
buses offer a cheap and easy way of 
getting from place to place. 


N OT ONLY WOULD THIS PROVIDE STIMU- 
lation to lift young Americans above 
the absorption and satisfactions of comic 
strips and second rate movies, but it 
would make for better citizenship 
through a generation roundly informed 
about its own country and curious abont 
other countries. 

What this twentieth century needs ts 


UNDERSTANDING 


THE SECRETS OF PERSONALITY 


DIAGRAMS OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 


Handwriting and Personality 
By WERNER WOLFF, Ph.D. 


New laws of personality measurement and 
analysis are formulated, illustrated and ap- 
plied in hundreds of cases. Here is a psy- 
chologic discovery so fundamental that you 
wonder why it was not made before. A book 
of rare perception and of amazing, even shat- 
tering, impact. $8.00 


THE DRIVING FORCES OF HUMAN NATURE 


and their Adjustment 
By DOM THOMAS VERNER MOORE 


The wisdom of a great mind and the under- 
standing of man—the beset, the doubting, the 
fighting—is expressed in this great book, 
Dr. Moore's final word to the struggling 
world, before he retired from active wor 
as teacher, physician, psychologist and priest. 
“Demonstrates that a scientist can be a saintly 
man.” THE COMMONWEAL $6.50 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMEN 
By HELENE DEUTSCH 


Deep insight into the 
psyche, the emotions, 
the thinking and the ac- 
tions of women puts 
Dr. Deutsch’s book in 
a class by itself. Now 
in its tenth printing. 


Volume I, 


GIRLHOOD $4.50 


Volume II, 
MOTHERHOOD $5.00 


HYPNOTISM TODAY 


By LESLIE M. LeCRON and 
JEAN BORDEAUX, Ph.D. 


“Presents hypnosis as a worthy, serious field 
of scientific endeavor,” says Milton H. Erick- 
son, M.D., one of the country’s leading psy- 
chiatrists. $4.00 


At your bookstoré or order on approval from 
the publisher. Full return privileges. 


GRUNE & 
STRATTON, INC. 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N, Y. 
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WAR, 
POLITICS, 


and | 
INSANITY 


By C. S. Bluemel, M.A., M.D. 


Here the psychiatrist looks at 
the politician and records his 
observations both for the lay- 
man and the scholar. 

“A critical evaluation of lead- 
ership.”—The Annals of the 
American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. 
“Brilliant psychiatric analy- 
ses.’ —Hartford Daily Courant. 
“The psychiatric analyses are 
intensely interesting.” —Denver 
Post. 

“Well written, entertaining, 
and informative.’’—Rocky 
Mountain Medical Journal. 


“Written for the layman in 
simple fashion.” — Rhode Is- 
land Medical Journal. 


$2.00 at your bookstore, or from 


WORLD PRESS, INC. 


1817 California St., Denver 2, Colo. 


Traveler’s Notebook 


a man with a vision to bring foreign 
travel within reach of everyone—some- 
what as Henry Ford made domestic 
travel available. Once ingrown notions 
as to people of foreign lands are exposed 
to direct contact and association, there 
is hope of better understanding and 
neighborliness. Human beings have not 
cast off their nomadic birthright. To 
confine them within boundaries, behind 
curtains, or even to unchanging routines, 
is to stifle and subdue the 
need and zest of free * 
intercommunication. A 
year’s sabbatical travel 
might become customary 
— not just for teachers 
but for all adults—even 
homemakers! 

Before the war, steam- 
ship companies and travel 
agencies, sensing the pos- 
sibilities, arranged a large 
variety of trips—for long- 
er or shorter periods, ex- 
pensive and inexpensive. 
The medium-priced tour- 
ist class was a popular 
innovation. 


There are several harbingers of post- 
war revival. The United States, Holland 
America, Cunard White Star, and Grace 
Lines, to name several, announce winter 
and spring cruises to Havana, Nassau, 
Bermuda, the West Indies, and South 
America. And American Express Com- 
pany, Thos. Cook & Son, International 
Travel Bureau, Clara Laughlin Travel 
Service, Simmons Tours, among: others, 
are ready to assist in making plans and 
reservations. Details regarding student 
exchanges and travel can be had from 
the Institute of International Education. 

According to the French National 
Tourist Office, a European Travel Com- 
mission has been established to encour- 
age American visitors to the Marshall 
Plan countries by facilitating the cross- 
ing of borders, reducing transportation 
costs and improving hotel service. An 
advisory group, representatives of ETC 
in America, has just been set up to 
launch a campaign in the United States 
stressing the effects of the Marshall Plan 
and how travel abroad helps European 
recovery. 

Followers of winter sports might get 
in touch with the Turkish Information 
Office about the international skiing 
competitions at which Italy, France, Aus- 
tria, and Greece will be represented, and 
perhaps the Near Eastern countries. 

Africa is coming in for an important 
share of the renewed interest in travel. 
Though travel books have been slow in 
coming off the presses, two important 
ones this past year were concerned with 
the dark continent—“New Song in a 
Strange Land,” Esther Warner’s account 
of life in Liberia, and “In Search of 
South Africa,” by H. V. Morton. In- 
terest in South Africa has also been 
greatly stimulated in this country by 
Alan Paton’s moving novel, “Cry, the 
Beloved, Country.” 

Prospective overseas travelers should 
remember that available 
shipping space is still in 
short supply—and should 
make their steamship res- 
ervations early. Already a 
number of companies re- 
port solid bookings for the 
summer months of 1949. 
One reason is that many 
ships which saw war serv- 
ice are still laid up for re- 
conversion. Airways pro- 
vide an alternate method 
of getting across the seas, 
but their prices are still 
considerably above those 
of the steamship lines. 

—Janet SABLOFF 


Letters & Life 


from page 53 


had won acclaim with some twenty vol- 
umes. Albert Beguin declares that he 
was sought out by many of the younger 
generation: for spiritual guidance. 

“What Is Man” consists of passages 
chosen from three of his writings, 
“Questions,” “Taille de Homme,” and 
“Besoin de Grandeur.’ They are em- 
anations from the mind of a man who 
is brooding. For Ramuz does not try 
to teach. Quoting Pascal he says, “T 
want to stir, and nothing else.” To this 
reviewer he does just that. There are 
no blueprints; no final inevitable con- 
clusion. 

As for Man, he shows him as never 
having been so “exposed to the universe” 
as he is today; yet “What staggers the 
imagination” is that this encounter “has 
led only to the most hideous confusion.” 
He states, “It might not be very difficult 
to prove that the more man masters 
what must be called his secondary pow- 
ers, those of a mechanical nature, the 
more he loses control of his primary 
powers, those of an intuitive nature, 
which are now steadily withering away.” 

Ramuz feels that there must be a 
Way of life, and that it must surely be 
as simple, as direct as a peasant’s living. 
To Ramuz such a way certainly needs 
a sense of The Highest, or God; of The 
Best, or love. But what is it that man 
must do to find himself? 

“What Is Man” is a companionable 
irritant. Truly, it stirs. It has been 
well translated by Gouverneur Paulding. 
In places there is a lyric—even an epic— 
beauty. -It°is not solution by words. 
It is good “painting.” 


THE NEGRO GHETTO, by Robert C. 
Weaver. Harcourt, Brace, $3.75 


Alain Locke 


lees Is AN IMPORTANT BOOK—AND AN 
even more important subject. For 
the present generation, segregation is the 
Gordian knot of the American race 
question, and racially restricted housing, 
the topic of this study, is the center loop 
of the knot. Its interlaced tangles and 
their dilemmas and injustices are both 
cause and effect; cumulatively hamper- 
ing by forcing the aspiring Negro and 
his family to pay higher rent for poorer 
living and by inflicting the handicaps 
of present restrictions upon the future 
through limiting his children’s environ- 
ment, . 

Every serious student of the subject 
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seems now agreed that the ghetto is 
oth physically and psychologically the 
nub of the present-day problem. Ac- 
ordingly, there is great value in a close 
dbjective study of this situation, all the 
nore effective as democratic propaganda 
for being objective and for showing the 
high cost of prejudice to all concerned, 
he general community included. 

True, the recent outlawing by the 
Supreme Court of the most reactionary 
phase of residential segregation—restric- 


tive real estate covenants—has raised a | ~ 


new hope and given a new leverage for 
progress. But, as Dr. Weaver's study 
indicates, much more needs doing. In- 
telligent public opinion needs to know 
the full facts on this unjust, costly, and 
undemocratic situation, in order to be 
implemented toward the reform efforts 
that must be made. 

Constructive policies and remedies are 
recommended for both public and _pri- 
vate enterprise housing, and the well 
known correlation of crime, juvenile de- 
linquency, retarded educational and eco- 
nomic development are equally revealed. 
Quite as important, an analysis of in- 
vestment risks and gains is made, to 
contradict factually the currently ac- 
cepted myths that Negro occupancy 
really depreciates property values and 
that the Negro home-buyer is a poor 
risk. 

It is this straight and hard-hitting eco- 
nomic approach which particularly dis- 
tinguishes this exhaustive study and 
which, though not ignoring the more 
usual sociological and moral approaches, 
supplements them with fresh perspec- 
tives and new realistic arguments. The 
reader, confronted thus with a_ well 
rounded and objective picture, cannot 
escape either the social gravity or the 
moral obligations of the ghetto contra- 
diction in our American democracy. 


WARTIME COLLEGE TRAINING PRO- 
GRAMS OF THE ARMED SERV-.- 
ICES, by Henry C., Herge, with chap- 
ters on special phases by Sidney L. 
Pressey, Harold Sprout, Gordon K, 
Chalmers, Raymond J, Connolly, and 
Edward C, Elliott. American Council on 


Education. $3 
Pp ONE OF .THIS BOOK IS AN 
authoritative and useful historical 
account of the principal Wartime Col- 
lege Training programs of the Armed 
Services: the V-12 program of the navy; 
the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram; and the pre-flight and meteoro- 
logy programs of the Army Air Force. 
As the book points out, the navy could 


Everett B. Sackett _ 


foresee its needs for new officers far in 
advance, and the V-12 was made an in- 
tegral part of the officer-training pro- 
gram. It continued to function as ori- 
ginally planned through to the end of 
the war. The army’s training problem 
was much more complicated and _ less 
stable than the navy’s. Never intended 
to be primarily a feeder for Officer Can- 
didate Schools, the ASTP was never- 
theless popularly considered to be that. 
The program was suddenly emasculated 
in the winter of 1944 when heavy losses 
in the ground forces caused most’ of 
the men to be withdrawn from ASTP 
units for infantry replacement. Al- 
though the Air Force pre-flight training 
program did have as an objective acade- 
mic instruction in fields basic for ground 
school, it was primarily a device to get 
some 90,000 youngsters, impatiently 
waiting in the Air Corps Enlisted Re- 


at the institution they found the staff 
surprised that they weren’t all speak- 
ing with “thees” and “thous” and 
wearing the bonnets or beards of 
the “plain” people. 

Actually only 10 percent of the 
persons who have taken part in the 
AFSC’s institutional service units are 
Quakers. They have included Jews, 
Catholics, Protestants of a number of 
denominations, and one Hindu. And 
though most of the participants have 
been college students they have also 
included high-school graduates (out 
of school at least a year) and a few 
people in their thirties and forties. A 
number of races have been repre- 
sented, including Japanese and East 
Indian, while nearly all units include 
both Negroes and whites. 
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Apprenticeships for living 


serve, into uniform and busy at some- 
thing related to flight training. 

The chapters in the book which at- 
tempt to evaluate the programs and to 
discover ways in which they have in- 
fluenced peacetime college education are 
of doubtful validity. They are compila- 
tions of 1946 opinions rather than ana- 
lyses of data. The medical programs of 
both the V-12 and ASTP were invalu- 
able. The V-12 and advanced ASTP 
programs likewise gave sound educa- 
tional training. Lack of a clear ob- 
jective undermined the basic ASTP. 

The various programs did, during 
their existence, revolutionize the colleges 
and result in college treasuries receiv- 
ing about $340,000,000 to swell their 
slim wartime incomes. But by 1948 
the residue of influence left on the 


campuses by the wartime programs is 
indiscernible. 


from page 38 


The interracial aspect of the units 
has caused some difficulty in getting 
institutions tq, accept their services. 
But the policy is in line with all 
AFSC youth projects, and derives 
from the Friends’ belief in the integ- 
rity, in fact, divinity, in all human 
beings. In one or two instances unit 
service has given an institution its 
first experience with interracial em- 
ployment and has turned out to be an 
opening wedge toward such a policy 
on a regular basis. 

In spite of the apparently high de- 
velopment of their altruistic tenden- 
cies, young people who have worked 
in institutional service units insist that 
they got more out of the experience 
than they gave. Personality develop- 
ment, understanding of less fortunate 
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DR. KAREN HORNEY 
“AIMS OF PSYCHOANALYTIC THERAPY” 


NOTE: This is Dr. Horney's only public lecture this season. 
Wed. Feb. 2nd, 8:30 PM 


Admission $2.00 
Henry Hudson Hotel 
353 West 57 St., N. Y. C. 
For 1949 Lecture and Seminar Program, write Miss Surrey, 


Aux. Council to Assn. for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis 
220 West 98 St. New York City 25 


THOUGH CRIPPLED WITH ARTHRITIS 
WINS WRITING SUCCESS 


“When I became almost crippled witn arthritis, N.I.A. train- 
ing proved its value. I began acting as local correspondent for 
two papers. Then I started a publication of my own. ‘The 
Beekeeper’ became a reality and a success. Were I physically 
able, I would crawl to the top of the house and shout the 
merits of N.LA. Training.”—Elmer Carroll, Route 3, Box 
540, Lansing, Michigan. 


jeanne you KNOW you can't WRI TE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, under competent guid- 
ance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, waiting for the day to 
come when you will awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer’? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be drafts- 
men. We all know that, in our time, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) has been writing 
for some time. That is why so many authors and writers spring up out of the 
newspaper business. The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering material 
about which to write—develops their talent, their insight, their background and 
their confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the training that has produced so many success- 
ful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


INTENSE SEER Institute training is based on the New York Copy Desk Method. It 
starts and keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by week 
you receive actual assignments, just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your writing is individually corrected and constructively criticized. Thoroughly 
experienced, practical, active writers are responsible for the instruction. Under such 
sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored 
style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it and which at the same time 
develops in you the power to make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe-struck by fabulous stories about 
millionaire authors and, therefore, give little thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more 
that can be earned from material that takes little time to 
write—stories, articles on business, travel, books, current 
events, sports, homemaking, local and club activities, etc.— 
things that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and 
often on the impulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you pos- FOR 
sess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- ' 
ing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagina- VETERANS 
tion, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will TRAINING. 
bring it, without obligation, Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925). 


VETERANS: 
COURSE 
APPROVED 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on u. 6-A- 
( Check here if eligible under G.I. Bill of Rights: a aa 


i i 
i | 
: Newspaper Institute of America, i 
: One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. : 
i] 
| 
i Send me, without cost or obligati iti i i 
me, gation, your Writing Aptitude Test d furth f t 
4 about writing for profit, as promised in The Survey, Wantace oe sc gaia t 
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people, new friends, a heightened 
sense of values are some of the gains 
they have mentioned in letters back to 
Mrs. Bailey. Others are frank to 
admit that they enjoyed the unit sery- 
ice for its excitement as an adventur- 
ous experience in living. 

Their remarks give evidence too that 
they are carrying their experience 
back to their communities. Many stu- 
dents have expressed the sentiment of 
the young girl who wrote: “I shall 
always try to enlighten people about 
the problems and needs of patients 
in institutions. . . . From now on I 
won't lose any opportunity I may 
have to stab people out of their ignor- 
ance and lethargy.” | 

Such testimony to the achievement 
of the AFSC’s purpose pours oil on 
the fire of Phoebe Bailey’s dream; to 
find enough colleges, civic organiza- 
tions, and church groups willing to 
sponsor service units, for one to be in 
every institution in the country. To 
this end she is devoting a large pro- 
portion of her time in collecting ma- 
terial from institutional service unit 
experience that can be useful in help- 
ing other organizations that might be 
interested in sponsoring units. But 
she warns that without careful recruit- 
ing of and consultation to unit mem- 
bers and the preliminary — estab- 
lishment of rapport with the institu- 
tional administration and staff, such 
an experiment might fail. Helpful 
suggestions to the interested are ob- 
tained from a booklet, “In the Serv- 
ice of the Forgotten,” published by 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, 20 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia, as well as from correspond- 
ence with Mrs. Bailey at the same 


address. 


I. PHOEBE BalLEy’s DREAM SHOULD 
some true and the sponsorship of in- 
stitutional service units should become 
widespread, perhaps only a few years: 
would be needed for the public to 
grow responsible enough to remem- 
ber the forgotten victims of mistake 
or misfortune it now shoves “out of 
sight and out of mind” and to take 
effective measures to improve the pro- 
grams for their treatment and care. 
And in the achievement of this dream, 
thousands of young people would 
have experiences that are bound to 
develop self-reliance, ingenuity, sym- 
pathy, and understanding—all quali- 
ties on which successful living de- 
pends. 
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Mviaplay ter, s,s we Ba 
Non-display . . . 
Minimum Charge 
Discounts . . 


50c per line 
+ + 10c per word 
$2.00 per insertion 
10% on six insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 


The 
112 East 19 Street 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


‘MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER—fourteen years 
experience as Director Social Service Depart- 
ment of upper New York State Urban Hos- 

4 pital, interested in position as director or 

4s case consultant in hospital, community health 

1 or maternal health program. Presently em- 

ployed. 8865 Survey. 


{ YOUNG WOMAN, degree, seeks administrative 
» assistant or related work vicinity New York 
City. Background of casework, group work 
supervision, several years’ experience child 
welfare, family casework, administrative work. 
8864 Survey. 


ALCOHOLISM TREATMENT PROGRAM 
SUPERVISOR and Consultant, Lay Thera- 
pist; male with good background of training 
and experience in counseling alcoholics on 
both a group and individual basis; can intro- 

! duce own completely tested group counseling 

i) materials without delay. Only non-profit private 

or public project connection can be censidered. 

8866 Survey. 


‘CASEWORKER, vocational counselor, male, 
N M.A. vocational guidance, undergraduate back- 
ground sociology, one year School of Social 
Work, three years family social work experi- 
ence, position New York area. 8861 Survey. 


15 years in pro- 
gram, publicity, business and institutional man- 
agement, camping, administration. M.S. in 
Group Work Administration. 8856 Survey. 


} WOMAN—M.A., Sociology; M. S. W. Ten 
years 2xperience in casework, supervisory, ad- 


ministrative, and community organization 
fields. Wishes administrative or teaching po- 
sition. 8852 Survey. 


5 GROUP WORKER, mature, college trained, de- 

{ sires associationship with organization that 
recognizes ability, skills, pleasing personality, 
highly adaptable. 8854 Survey. 


# MATURE man, executive, administrative, 
f gram, counseling experience in boys’ 
available October to April 1 each year. 
usual training and abilities in work. College 
graduate. Head own organization remainder 
of year. 8830 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


AVAILABLE POSITION 
PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER 
Bureau of Mental Hygiene 
Department of Health 
c/o University of Hawaii 
Honolulu 14, T. 5 


rogram on 
County of Maui, which includes three islands 
near Honolulu. Supervision’ from Honolulu 
office. Responsibility includes work-up for 
bi-monthly traveling clinics, follow-up treat- 
ment, community interpretation, cooperative 
work with loeal social agencies. Salary: 
$309.58 per month plus $25.00 bonus. Gradua- 
tion from two-year school, four years’ ac- 
ceptable experience, preferably in guidance 
and supervision. 


Werker toe administer Bureau 


Fagg EE 

CASEWORKER with graduate training, ex- 
perienced in family and children’s work, for 
a small multiple functioning Jewish agency. 
Challenging opportunity. Salary according to 
qualifications. Write Jewish Social Service 
Bureau, 45 Church Street, Paterson, N. J 

———E————————————————_— 


SENIOR CASE WORKERS with graduate 
training and experience for adoption program, 
foster home supervision, and home finding in 
private, state-wide child oes, sa apaae _lowa 
Children’s Home Society, 209 Davidson Build- 
ing, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


i} 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED 


EDITOR OF MAGAZINE 
Original writing ability. Familiarity with 
makeup details. M.A. in Education or equi- 


valent necessary. Reply by letter giving full 
details. 


AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION 
135 Washington Avenue, Albany, New York 


CASEWORKER, able to carry sustained rela- 
tionships, wanted as second p.s.w. in vital all- 
purpose clinic operating in standards as private 
agency under National Mental Mealth Act. 
Woman preferred. Beginning $3600 to MSW 
who can function responsibly. Supervision of 
Negro students possibility for future. Write 
Coordinator, Community Guidance Center, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. 


WANTED: Caseworkers for private agency pro- 
viding institutional care for young children 
and delinquent, adolescent girls, and foster 
home and adoption services. Graduate train- 
ing and experience in child or family welfare 
work desired. Good salary according to quali- 
fications. Excellent opportunity for qualified 
persons to participate in planning and devel- 
oping constructive casework program. 
dress: Albertina Kerr Homes, 
Building, Portland 4, Oregon. 


GROUP WORKER: Man or woman for Branch 


Executive in a Community House to develop | 


and organize program. 
preferred. 
sons. Write: Southwest Social Centre, 1905 
West Morris Street, Indianapolis 21, Indiana. 
aS a ae eo peers eet ee ae 


Group work graduate 


GROUP WORKERS, male and female, with 
one year graduate training for expanding 
Community est supported Social Center. 


Salary range from $2,700 to $3,300, depend- 


ing upon experience. Opportunity for advance- 
ment. Write Oliver F. Swift, Director, West 
Dallas Social Center, 3400 W. Turtle Creek 
Blvd., Dallas, Texas. 


CASEWORKER—Female, two years field ex- 
perience for Catholic Institution for problem 
girls. Must have a B.A. Degree. Salary plus 
mileage, $3400. Little Flower School, 4819 
Lidgerwood, Spokane 13, Washington. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL CASE WORKER. Gradu- 
ate accredited school. Good opportunities for 
progressive professional development in gen- 
eral hospital affiliated with schools of medicine 
and social work. Integrated medical, psychi- 
atric and social services. Comprehensive teach- 
ing program. Salary based on qualifications. 
Write: Ethel Cohen, Director, Social Service 
Department, Beth Israel Hospital, 
Massachusetts. 


Boston, 


CASEWORKER to be in charge of study home 
for adolescent girls. Psychiatric consultation, 
good supervision. $2400-$3000 salary range. 
Live in. Operated as part of program of spe- 
cialized casework agency. Girls’ Service Club 
—501 Professional Building—Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., Federation of Jewish 
Charities. Case Worker, graduate from School 
of Social Work, in multiple function agency ; 
interesting and important, professional devel- 
opment. Address: 1516 Atlantic Avenue, At- 
lantic City, N. J 


CASEWORKERS (MAN and WOMAN) pro- 
fessionally trained, for New England child 
placing agency with institutional facilities. 
Psychiatric consultation available. 8846 Survey. 

EXECUTIVE family agency. Minimum two 
years graduate tratning, five years experience 
including three in supervision. Salary accord- 
ing to qualifications. Family Service Bureau, 
High Point, N. C. 


WANTED! Trained Psychiatric Social Worker, 
preferably one who has been successfully ana- 
lyzed, as a JResearch Associate to assist a 
psychiatrist (psychoanalyst) in preparation of 
publishable material. Location, Washington, 
D. C. Give record of experience, salary ex- 
pected, etc. 8862 Survey. 


B’NAI B’RITH Youth, Organization has lim- 
ited number of vacancies for men trained and 
experienced in group work. Must have positive 


Jewish outlook. Apply 8863 Survey. 


CASEWORKER. Opening for | professionally 
trained caseworker in family service. Complete 
personnel practices. Good supervision. Salary 
range $3300 to $4800. Starting salary de- 
pendent on training and. experience. rite 
Jewish Social Service Bureau, 127 N. W. 2nd 
Street, Miami, Fla. 


| 


Will consider other qualified per- | 


Ad- | 
506 Panama | 


THE BOOKSHELF 


OUT-OF-PRINT and HARD - TO - FIND 

> books supplied; also gen- 
ealogies, town histories; incomplete sets completed, 
back numbers all magazines, ete. All subects, all 
languages. Send us your list of book-wants — no 
obligation, We report quickly. Lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books or any books 
mentioned in this issue of The Survey at 
publishers’ prices postpaid.) " 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th Street, Dept. S, New York 19, N. Y. 
We also buy old books, magazines, prints, letters. 
documents, etc. Send us your list. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. it in 
your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y,. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


INC. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPE Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, Y 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Rus- 
sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method. Save time, work, money. 
Linguaphone Correspondence Courses are 
available to Veterans under G.I, BILL OF 
RIGHTS. Send for free book. State if G.I. 


Linguaphone Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New 
Yorks 20; N.Y. 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 
SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 


and North Moore Streets, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


ZALAINE HULL Agency 
PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 


Professional and Executive Positions 


By Appointment 
Bryant 9-6552 


286 Fifth Avenue 
New York I, N. Y. 


GERTRUDE R- STEIN, AING 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. PL. 7-8590. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


WORKERS WANTED 


NATIONAL JEWISH organization desires ma- 
ture man to work with local groups through- 
out the country on membership, membership 
retention and program problems, Extensive 
travel. Salary $4,500. tate age, educational 
and professional background, etc. 8855 Survey. 


CASEWORKERS fully trained for private 
family and children’s agency, Indiana. Be- 
ginning salaries $2700 to $4000 acording to 
qualifications. Opportunity advancement. 8860 
Survey. 


CASE SUPERVISOR, medical social worker, 
female, graduate of School of Social Work. 
Apply Mount Sinai Hospital, 11 East 100 
Street, New York City. 


WANTED: Executive easeworker for recently 
established non-sectarian Family Agency, 70 
miles from San Francisco. serving area of 
125,000 population. Challenging opportunity for 
community work, policy-making, and_ later 
choosing assistants. Requires Master’s Degree 
in social work and experience or 1 year ac- 
credited graduate school plus additional quali- 
fying experience. Apply—Family Service 
Agency, 31 N. Sutter Street, Stockton, Calif. 
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BOSTON COLLEGE 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Family Counseling 


Child Care 

Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Assistance 
Community Organization 


Medical Social Work 


Address: 
Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


THE DEAN 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 


Fellowships 1949-50 


RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATE FELLOW- 
SHIPS: A limited number of fellowships for men and 
women living outside the metropolitan area who have 
graduated from college since 1946. Provide tuition 
for 3 quarters and supplementary grant toward main- 
tenance. Closing date for applications March 1, 1949. 


TUITION FELLOWSHIPS: A limited number of 
$000 tuition fellowships for a three-quarter program 
of study for candidates with at least 2 years’ profes- 
sional social work experience. Few opportunities to 
earn partial maintenance expenses may be available to 
successful candidates. Closing date for applications 
March 1, 1949. 


PORTER R. LEE MEMORIAL FUND: Loan- 
grant fellowships for experienced social workers, 
primarily for persons practicing in states where pro- 
fessionally trained social workers are limited. Closing 
date for applications April 15, 1949. 


All applicants must be eligible for admission to 
the School on a graduate basis. Further infor- 
mation and application blanks will be mailed 
upon request. 


122 East 22nd Street New York 10, N. Y. 


1 
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THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The National Catholic School of Social Service 
and the School of Social Work of the Catholic 
University of America merged July 1, 1947. 


The National Catholic School of Social Service 
of the Catholic University of America is fully 
accredited by the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work. 


The American Association of Medical Social 
Workers and the American Association of Psy- 
chiatric Social Workers have given approval to 
the sequences in their respective fields. 


The School offers professional training in social 
work leading to the professional degrees of 
Master of Social Work and Doctor of Social 
W ork. 


Further information may be obtained by writing 
the Dean, National Catholic School of Social 
Service of the Catholic University of America, 
University Post Office Box 1421, Washington U7, 
| OK ee 


SIMMONS. COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Case Work, Psychiatric Social Work, Medical Social 
Work, Group Work. 


Two Group Work Institutes, March 21 to 25, 1949. 


Summer term for experienced social workers be- 
gins May 31, 1949. 


Fall semester begins September 14, 1949. 


For information and catalogue, apply to the Dean. 


34 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tur Survey) 


THE SURVEY 


SMITH COLLEGE 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OFFER- 
ING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS LEADING TO 
THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Plan A provides three summer sessions of academic 
study, two winter sessions of field practice in selected 
agencies, and research, 


Plan B provides advanced study for students who have 
had sufficient satisfactory experience or adequate gradu- 
ate work, 


Academic Year Opens June 22, 1949 


A PROGRAM OF ADVANCED STUDY FOR 
EXPERIENCED GRADUATE CASEWORKERS IN 
PREPARATION FOR PRACTICE, SUPERVISION, 
TEACHING, AND ADMINISTRATION. 


July 28, 1949 to August 30, 1950 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 
Contents for October, 1948 


The “Good Mother” and Her Children Helen Cederquist 
Homemaking Problems of Working Women Jennie Mohr 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


66 West 12th St. © New York 11 
New Courses of interest to SURVEY Readers 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY: FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIAL 


BEHAVIOR 
Helen B. Lewis 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF LEADERSHIP 
Arthur L. Swit 


MENTAL HYGIENE: SOME GROUP PROBLEMS 
Rudolph Wittenberg 


SEMINAR IN SOCIAL CASE WORK 
Rudolph Wittenberg 


THE RISE OF PSYCHODYNAMICS 
Sandor Rado 


THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST: PART Il 


Leopold Bellak 


THE SZONDI TEST. ITS USE IN PERSONALITY 
DIAGNOSIS PART Il 


Susan Deri 


GRAPHOLOGY: A PSYCHOLOGICAL METHOD OF THE 
STUDY OF PERSONALITY 
Klara Goldzieher-Roman 
FROM BIRTH TO SIX YEARS: 
A PROGRAM FOR THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


Eleanor Relch 
e 


SPRING TERM BEGINS MON., FEB. 7 
WRITE NOW FOR CATALOG 


THE 
GEORGE WARREN BROWN 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


A two-year professional curricu- 


lum leading to the degree of 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 


A first-year base of generic content permits 
second-year concentration in special fields such as 
medical social work, psychiatric social work, 
family case work, child welfare, group work, pub- 
lic welfare administration, social welfare organiza- 


tion, research. 


Applications for admission in the Fall of 1949 
now being received. Early inquiry is advised. 


Information available upon inquiry of the 


Dean. 


_—_ 


The Anibversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1948-49 


Spring Quarter begins March 29 » 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1949 


Dates to be Announced Later 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Giving complete program and requirements for admis- 


sion will be sent on request. 


Guideposts To Improved 


Community And Group Living 
REBRE ERB RRS RRR 


THE FAMILY 
OF TOMORROW 


By Carle C. Zimmerman, Professor at 
Harvard University, Author of “Family and 
Civilization”. “Our civilization is threatened 
with internal decay because of the decline in 
our evaluation of family life... . This is a book 
which could be significantly helpful in saving 
our civilization.” —F, Alexander Magoun, As- 
soc. Prof. of Human Relations, M.I.T. Point- 
ing out that our weakened ideas of the family 
constitute a serious threat to our cultural 
stability, this book is at once a warning, a 
scholarly appraisal of the issues involved, and 
a proposal as to how this crisis can be averted. 

$3.50 


GROUP WORK WITH 
AMERICAN YOUTH 


A Guide to the Practice of Leadership 


By Grace Coyle, Professor of Group Work, 
Western Reserve University. . . . represents 
a professional contribution in refining and de- 
fining the group work method.” —Jwanita Luck, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. ‘An excellent and 
incisive job. . . . Grace Coyle gets eminently 
down to the social facts themselves, the living 
facts of behavior in its setting, the meaningful 
facts that give us further comprehension of our 
society. Her new book is in an area of first- 
rate importance.”’—Robert M. Maclver, Profes- 
sor of Sociology, Columbia University. $3.50 


ORGANIZING FOR 
COMMUNITY ACTION 


By Clarence King, Professor of Community 
Organization, N. Y. School of Social Work. 
A valuable guide to the strategies of effective 
community effort, for all teachers and students 
of social work, as well as for all community 
leaders. ‘No one has surpassed Mr. King in 
relating case materials to the basic principles 
of community organization. . .. A useful book 
that will prove helpful to all who wish to con- 
tribute to the improvement of our common 
life.”"—Wayne McMillen, School of Social 
Science Administration, University of Chicago. 

$3.00 


eee ° 


AMERICAN SPIRITUAL 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


Edited by Louis Finkelstein, President, Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary. What is my under- 
lying faith and how did I arrive at it?—is 
the question here vividly answered in intimate, 
personal terms by fifteen noted Americans, 
representing a geographical, racial and relig- 
ious cross-section of the country. A few of 
the contributors are Mary McLeod Bethune, 
Lyman Bryson, Harry J. Carman, Simon J. 
Finkelstein, Harry E. Fosdick, Charles S. John- 
son, Rufus M. Jones, Jacob S. Potofsky, George 
N. Shuster and Mary K. Simkhovitch. $4.00 


JOB HORIZONS 


A Study of Job Satisfaction and 
Labor Mobility 


By Lloyd G. Reynolds and Joseph Shister, 
Labor and Management Center, Yale Uni- 
versity. Job advisors, social workers and per- 
sonnel directors all want to know: why do 
people take, hold or change their jobs? To an- 
swer this vital question, this book reports the 
results of an extensive project of interviews 
with workers, manageme ~. and union officials, 
and community leaders in a typical, medium- 
size industrial city. Its conclusions as to factors 
which influence labor morale, turnover and the 
like will be enlightening and useful to every- 
one concerned with problems of employment. 
$2.25 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


A Study of War-Time Influences 


By Francis E. Merrill, Professor of Sociology, 
Dartmouth College. ‘Persons who desire to 
be informed as to how World War II has in- 
fluenced the social problems in the area of 
human relationships in this country should 
weigh the findings of this volume.”—CHRIS- 
TIAN CENTURY. A valuable supplement to 
the earlier classic on the subject, ‘Social Dis- 
organization,” co-authored by Professor Mer- 
rill, this penetrating, up-to-date study illumi- 
nates the problems of today’s social disorgani- 
zation and shows how these corrupting trends 
can be reversed by organized efforts in fields 
where social work is active. $3.50 
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At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


New York 16, N, Y. 


